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= Books of Distinctive Worth | 


The Business of Selling 


By Harotp WuiteHnEap 
Head of Department of Business Methods Sales Relations, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University 





253 pages 





Price, $1.40 





HIS text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference to 
the whole problem of salesmanship training. While making clear the voca- 

tional, psychological, and general education values of the subject matter, it subor- 

dinates these things to the service idea underlying all good salesmanship. 

The book is rich in vocational content and through its study students 
should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful career. 
Here is real practical help with the application of principles and theories to every- 
day selling. Ample material for classroom work is provided in the problems and 
questions following each chapter. Wholesale and specialty salesmanship are treated 
as well as retail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting and illustrated 
by actual experiences. 










Essentials of Economics 
By Frep Rocers Fartrcuiip, Ph, D. 






Professor of Political Economy, Yale University i 
544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 i 
RITTEN with a clear understanding of the mental ability of the average 


high school pupil, this book presents those facts and principles of the 















science that will help him to become a more intelligent aitizen. The study is 
confined to fundamentals and avoids questions upon which there is difference of 
opinion. Facts are explained exactly as they are, and there is no attempt to show 
how things should be. The treatment is scientific, up to date, and thorough and 
is reénforced by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. 

Illustrative problems are given at the end of each chapter in order to 
clarify and apply the principles and train the student in economic reasoning. The 
definitions have been made to agree as closely as possible with popular usage. 
The book is written in an easy, simple, straightforward style. 
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BIBLE SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED FOR MANY USES 


_By CoLin SHERMAN BUELL 
Williams Memorial Institute 
and 
JouHN Epwin WELLS 
Connecticut College for Women 


I2mo. pp. xxi + 519 


About one-sixth of the whole Bible ar- 
ranged according to subject matter: 
Stories, Patriotic Verse and Prose, Ora- 
tions and Addresses, Great Prayers, Songs 
and Lyrics, Wisdom and Advice, Visions 
and Prophecies. 


The prose in paragraph form, the poetry 
in verse form. , 


Typography attractive and specially de- 
signed for responsive reading as well as 
private reading and study. 


Plain text, Authorized Version; no notes. 
But the editors have supplied a suggestive 
preface, full table of contents, and four in- 
dexes. 


BEN). H. SANBORN & CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 





























FARM WOODLANDS | 


By JAMES BERTHOLD BERRY 


County Vocational Supervisor, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction 


COMPLETE guide for the study and practice 
A of farm or woodland forestry, covering all 

phases of the proper care and management 
of the timber grown in conjunction with the usual 
farm operations. 


The method of production and the market and 
possible returns on wood products and by-prod- 
ucts are carefully explained. The subjects covered 
make the book suitable for use in any part of the 
United States, whatever may be the nature of 
the timber crop. 


While emphasis is upon the practical phases of 
the subject there is ample treatment of the tree 
as a living thing. Forest influences and the forest 
situation not only in this country but throughout 
the world are also touched upon. 


Numerous home projects and several sample pro- 
ject-studies are outlined and supervised practice 
courses are suggested for use in agriculture 
courses. 


Cloth. vi +424 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 



















































-CUZZORT AND TRASK’S 


HEALTH SERIES 


New in plan—Modern in content 


This series contains four exceptionally attractive books, each complete in itself. 


Health Lessons 


For youngest classes. 


Primer of Personal Hygiene 
For third and fourth grades. 


Health and Health Practices 
For fifth and sixth grades. 


Elementary Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation 


For seventh and eighth grades. 





DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 


Two books containing selections from the best works of modern authors. Suitable 


for junior high school grades. 





D. C. HEATH @ COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Boston New York 
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The~ Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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MRS. PRESTON IN NEW ENGLAND 

Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of Washington, is making the most interesting 
lecture campaign we have known any one from 
the West to make in New England. 

Mrs. Preston has always been a iavorite in 
New England. Her achievements and her per- 
scnality appeal to New England educational 
leaders. She is addressing fourteen different 
teachers’ associations, clubs and _ educational 
institutions between October 19 and Novem- 
ber 2. 

New England needs just the message Mrs. 
Preston will bring, and it is well worth while to 
have Mrs. Preston have just such a New Eng- 
land experience as she will have in these two 
weeks. 








PICKELL TO MONTCLAIR 

Frank P. Pickell, assistant superintendent of 
Cleveland, succeeds Don C. Bliss as superin- 
tendent of Montclair, New Jersey, Bliss going 
to Trenton as president of the State Teachers 
College. Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleve- 
land has the record, we think, in the prepara- 
tion of men for high promotion. He prepared 
Carroll R. Reed for the superintendency at 
Akron, and now Fickell gets one of the attrac- 
tive superintendencies in the Greater New York 
cities. 


APPRECIATION AND GOOD WILL DAY 


Some day in Education Week, November 
18-24, is scheduled as “ Apppreciation and Good 
Will Day.” 

The United States Bureau of Education and 
the American Legion are the creators of Edu- 
cation Week, and Mrs. Cora B. Hillis, 1623 
Sixth avenue, Des Moines, is director of affairs 
for “Appreciation and Good Will Day.” She 
represents the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. Her com- 
mittee consists of Burr F. Jones, Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, Superintendent 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, and Olive M. 
Jones, president of the N. E. A. 

The object is to promote greater interest in 
education, social welfare, loyalty te the flag, 
international good will. 

The subjects to be considered are: Value of 
education; the free public school, democracy’s 
supreme gift; conservation of physical, mental, 
social and moral health essential to right liv- 
ing; character training of paramount impor- 
tance; do parents need training as well as 
children; value of applied science to home and 
school; how develop a spirit of good will in 
home, school and community, as preparation 
for future world federation? 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND KINDER- 
GARTNERS 


President Coolidge sent the following letter 
to the president of the National Kindergarten 
Association :— 

The White House, Washington, D. C., 
August 17, 1923.. 

My dear Major Martin: In President Harding’s last 
message he said: “We need . . . more of the Christ spirit, 
more of the Christ practice, and a new and abiding con- 
secration to reverence for God.” 

I heartily endorse this sentiment and favor extension 
of kindergarten education as one means of promoting 
brotherly love and reverence; for in the kindergarten 
such traits are cultivated at the time when habits of 
thought and action are formed for life. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Calvin Coolidge. 

Major Bradley Martin, 

President National Kindergarten Association, 

8 West 40th Street, 

New York. 
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American Education Week, November 18-24, 
1923. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, executive secretary 
of the California State Teachers’ Association, 
has the following editorial in the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, the organ of the C. S. T. A., of 
which magazine he is editor-in-chief :— = 

“The various conferences, sub-conferences, 
and groups that assembled under the program 
of the World Conference on Education, resulted 
in a number of resolutions and declarations 
that should be of great moment in the eco- 
nomic, sociai, industrial and educational life of 
the peoples composing the various conferences. 
Following a discussion of the place of the 
educational journal in the development of the 
public school by Dr. Winship and the present 
writer, the latter presented the following 
resolution that received unanimous endorse- 
ment :— 

“In whatever civilized country, the funda- 
mental principles underlying education in its 
broad meanings; the social attitudes; the 
human institutions have or should have com- 
mon foundations. No channel is more effective 
for proper understanding than is the printed 
page of the magazine, the periodical, the bul- 
letin, the pamphlet, the monograph. 


“* BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that this con- 
ference consider ways and means for establish- 
ing an International Education Quarterly. 
This should be an internaticnal review of 
reviews, culling the best and most fundamental 
thought as given in the pages of the various 
educational publications of the nations and so 
organized and edited as to make the material 
of the greatest value to all.’ 

“ As we have often pointed out, the strength 
of the educational press of the country should 
be mobilized. With effort concentrated and 
ceitred and with emphasis placed upon mat- 
ters of fundamental importance rather than 
upon that which is superficial or obsolete, the 
educational press could be made a tremendous 
power. As indicated in the resolution the time 
is nerhaps opportune for the establishment of a 
publication of international scope. In the pages 
of this pericdical should be featured the out: 
standing facts and discussions pertaining to 
education in the various countries. Such an 
assembling would reveal common thought and 
understanding far beyond what the average 
well-informed person would suppose to exist.” 


&-o-e@ —— 





ENLARGEMENT OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The government seems ‘really in earnest in 
its purpose to give the Bureau of Education 
enlarged support, as the provision for the fol- 
lowing additions to the working staff of Com- 
missioner Tigert demonstrates. 

Frank M. Phillips, A. M. State University of 
Iowa, and Ph, D. George Washington Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chief of the Statistical 
Division. He was superintendent of schools 
in Iowa and Minnesota for several years. Since 
1918 he has been instructor in statistics at 
George Washington University. He has also 
during this period been statistician in the War 
Department; director of the Washington office, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education Re- 
habilitation Division; and _ statistician, Scien- 
tific Research Division of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The appropriation made by Congress for the 
vear 1924 provides for four associate statis- 
ticians. Emery M. Foster, Brown University, 
and graduate student, Teachers College, Colun- 
bia University, has been appointed to one of 
these positions. Mr Foster has had several 
years’ practical school and auditing ex- 
perience. Merle A. Foster, Des Moines Uni- 
versity, and Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed as an associate statistician. He has 
had four years’ experience as school principal 
in Iowa, and for four years held a position in 
the Philippine Islands as teacher and school 
auditor. James F. Rogers, who takes charge 
of the Physical Education and School Hygiene 
Division, is a graduate of the New Haven 


Normal School of Gymnastics, of the Yale 
Medical School, and holds the degree of Doctor 
of Pubiic Health from Yale University. Dr. 
Rogers has had thirteen years’ experience as 
instructor, lecturer and organizer in heaith and 
physical education. He has been in charge 
of a field study of occupational diseases of 
miners, anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who is the Bureau's 
new specialist in home economics, has been 
professor of home economics, State University 
of Wyoming, and head ot the department of 
home economics, State University of Montana. 
In 1917-18 she was appointed director of home 
economics for the state of Montana. Miss 
Annie Reynolds, assistant specialist in rurai 
education, comes from the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction. She is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, and 
has had graduate work in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For the past nine years 
she has been state supervisor of elementary 
schools, Wisconsin. 

Mary G. Waite, assistant specialist in kin- 
dergarten education, is a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. For several 
years Miss Waite was supervisor of kindergat- 
tens and principal of the teachers’ training 
school, Forth Worth, Texas. She has been 
supervisor of practice teaching in kindergarten, 
Chicago Teachers College and University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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A THANKSGIVING LESSON 


A, E, 


It was the Sunday before Thanksgiving, a 
cold, raw. dismal November Sunday in an un- 
attractive hotel in a city of less than 20,000 
inhabitants, a city in which I had no com- 
rades. ‘There was really nothing that gave me 
a thanksgiving spirit. 

Tbe only thing that interested me was the 
statement by some stranger sometime before 
that there was a remarkable Sunday school in 
that ctiv, and though I had not thought of a 
Sunday school as being especialiv attractive on 
such a day, I went uninvited and was there 
unrecognized, 

J was short on appreciation of Sunday 
schools, I had played in hard luck on Sunday 
schocl attractions and in general had heard no 
praises sung on them, so that the fact that any- 
body had spoken in emphatic praise of any 
Sunday school was in itself alluring. 

The tirst classroom: I entered, a primary 
class, captivated me at once, and as no one 
seemed to know I was there I stayed with an 


interest increasing in geometrical ratio. 1! 
was amazed that the lesson period lasted fifty 
minutes instead of the traditional twenty 


minutes. The children, every ene of them, were 
as interested as I was, and could demonstrate 
their interest as I could not. 

It at once developed that there had been two 
previous lessons on Thanksgiving, an approach 
to the real Sunday-before-Thanksgiving, and 
more than ten minutes was devoted to the 
review of each of those lessons, and every 
child knew all ahout both lessons, so that the 
reviews went off exuberantly. 

The first lesson, as an approach to this 
lesson, had dwelt upon the way water was 
provided in their homes and in the country 
homes they had visited. 

Some homes get water from a well, get 
water from the well in buckets. Some 
water from pumps. Some wells and pumps 
a long distance from the house. 
women have to go for the water in all kinds 
of weather. None of their homes in the city 
had wells or pumps, few of them could have 
wells or pumps because the houses were too 
close together and some of them lived in apart- 
ment houses where there were several families. 
They got water from a faucet. They could 
get Lot water from a faucet. 

They were thankful for plumbers who could 
DUt in pipes and faucets; thankful to the city 


the 
get 
are 
Sometimes 


WINSHIP 
water department. They saw all sorts of 
causes for thanksgiving. 
rhe second lesson, which was reviewed en- 


thusiastically, gave cause for thanksgiving for 
the city government that provided the city 
water department, for the taxpayers who 
paid for all this, for the Legislature that pro- 
vided the big reservoir that supplied the water 
for that city and several cther places. 

They knew who was in the city government 
from that part of the city, who was in the 
Legislature from that city, and saw a lot of 
cause they had for thanksgiving. 

With these reviewed lessons out of the way 
the work of the Sunday-before-Thanksgiving 
began. 


Where does the reservoir get its water? 
From the river. 

Where does the river get its water? From 
the hills. 

Where do the hills get the water? From 
rain, 

Where does the rain get water? From the 


clouds. 

Where do the cleuds get water? 

[his required a lot of explaining by the 
teacher about evaporation, and the way the 
atmosphere gets its moisture from the earth. 
The children had been getting ready for this. 


The children saw what wonderful natural 
laws there were, and were thankful for the 
laws of nature as they -had been for the 


plumber, the city water department, the city 
government and the legislature. 

Then she told them about the Bible, what a 
wonderful book it is, and had them learn and 
recite the text from the Old Testament, “ Unto 
the »lace from whence the rivers come, thither 
they resurn again.” 

Long before men knew anything about 
water works, or the laws of nature, the Lord 
had a man that “ Unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return 


say 
again.” 

The Lord is really the giver of all these 
gifts of water to the clouds, water for the rain, 
water for the rivers, water for the reservoirs, 
water for water pipes, water for the faucets. 

How many things we have to thank the Lord 
It was a wonderful Thanksgiving service 
tor those children. It is just as vivid to me to- 
day as it was on that stormy Sunday before 
Thanksgiving several years ago. 


foi! 





I have faith that God will direct the destinies of our nation.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND MODERN 
EDUCATION : 


MADISON HALL 


Superintendent, City Schools, Bryan, Texas 


“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers trom the consent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likeiy to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

.We mm America have taken The Declaration 
of Independence for our political bible, and 
have thus had accentuated a latent and a 
rather persistent idea that the fathers gave 
expression to an all comprehensive fact when 
they said “that all men are created equal.” 
Those. too, who attach only the meaning otf 
the letter to what they read are confirmed in 
this idea of equality in all respects by Genesis 
ii. 7: “And the Lord God formed man cf the 
dust ef the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” .\ superficial view of biological 
facts seems also to lend a mighty weight of 
evidence to this idea of equality in tote, 

Lack of discriminative thinking has been the 
cause of confusing the two ideas: innate equal- 
itv and unalienable rights. No right thinking 
individual, so far as my knowledge goes, denies 
to mankind the existence of the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. However, 
equality of political rights does not imply 
equality of mental capacity nor equality of 
physical or spiritual power. All men are 
equal in the sense that they are created out of 
the dust of the ground and in the sense tha: 
God has breathed into each of them the breath 
of life which is the everlasting iight that lights 
every man that comes into the world. At a 
very early age we are all probably equal in our 
original nature, or instincts, but equality ceases 
here, also, as soon as we begin to develop o1 
to make use of this original endowment. 

Some of our old-time gardens had “ striped 
grass” as an ornament. Many have sought 
diligently for a long time to find two blades 
with identical stripes. We have no news of 
any one’s having found such identity. “ Pun- 
kins is punkins,.” but no one ever found any 
two that were wholly equal in every respect. 
An ancient standard of measure, the cubit, was 
the distance from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger, and was in reality a variable. 


So was the ancient Roman foot and pace a 
variable. Al! men are not equal in industry, or 
in stick-to-it-iveness. They are not equal in 
their rate or speed in doing any given 
thing. They are not equal in their 
ability to see a thing as it actually hap- 
pens, or to understand something that is told 
ihem, or to repeat accurately what is heard. 
Men are not equal in the elements that enter 
into the acquisition of any kind of knowledge 
through any of the five senses. They are not 
equal in their experiences of the past. in the 
light of which they must apprehend all that 
they do understand. They are not equal in the 
elements that enter into an accurate judgment 
basecé upon given specific data. One will give 
too much or too little weight to a particular 
part of the given data, yet all may be of equal 
integrity. De gustibus non est disputandum is a 
well known statement that recognizes innate 
ditterences among men. An analysis of men- 
tal ability or of efficiency in any line of human 
endeavor will reveal just as much ground for 
difterences here as in the matter of tastes. 

Recently pioneers in educational thought 
have discovered that these differences in humar 
characteristics follow a well known law, that 
of the normai probability curve, or the probable 
area of normal distribution, in which we recog- 
nize the fact that our methods of measure- 
ment of individual differences are not yet suf- 
ficiently refined to do more than to assign 
people to groups of approximately or probably 
equal ability; and one has a higher or lower 
rating only when compared with other indi- 
viduals. 

During the World War the authorities of the 
United States Army called upon some of the 
leading educational psychologists to prepare 
some kind of a mental test that would be 
reliable in placing men in the right position in 
the army without the usual method of trial and 
error. Time was pressing, and what was to be 
done must he done quickly. The tests were 
devised, and men were placed in accordance 
with the results of these tests. The percentage 
of errors made in placing our men was low— 
probably as low as any ever made in dealing 
with human beings. 

The army tests have been modified for 
school use, so that today many schools are 
finding intelligence tests an invaluable aid in 
classifying pupils. By the old method a teacher 
might in a year, or may be in less time, place 
a pupil im a homogeneous group. By means ot 
the intelligence tests such groups can be 
formed within the first few days of school. The 
remarkable thing about this is that the classi- 
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fication of an individual pupil would probably 
be the same by either method. Certainly the 
saving of time is very much worth while, not 
to speak of ihe avoidance of the possibility of 
making any fatal mistakes because of even a 
temporarily wrong classification of the in- 
dividual child. Our experience also warrants 
compiete confidence in intelligence tests as safe 
guides in advising pupils to choose or not to 
choose certain subjects. Generally speaking 
pupils whose percentile rank in a valid intelli- 
gence score is below fifty will not do satisfac- 
tory work in the classics or in other subjects 
of the like or of equal difficulty; though this 
particular individual may do exceedingly well 
in some manual work. I do not know that 
we have worked out tests that will enable us 
to place a certain pupil in just the right work 
for his peculiar individual organism, but tests 
that we now have will tell us that some pupils 
are not fitted to pursue certain studies. The 
scope of reliable intelligence tests is being 
extended, and we can now travel hopefully, 
which is said tc be better than to arrive. 

Fundamental laws or principles must be in- 
terpreted by each age and applied to the pecu- 
liar problems of the age. Otherwise there is 
no progress, and civilization becomes stagnant, 
and then recedes. It was the boast and a high 
recommendation of the pedagogue of a genera- 
tion or two ago that he treated all his pupils 
alike. He may have tried to do so, and in many 
cases probably thought he had succeeded. But 
he did not. Had he succeeded the country 
would be a vast deal worse off than it is. (This 
is saying much or little—depending upon the 
reader’s viewpoint.) It is certain that Provi- 
dence has taken care of us and has saved us 
from the full consequence of our blunders. 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

Teachizg a room fuli of heterogenecus chil- 
dren was too promiscuous a thing ever to have 
a very high percentage oi efficiency. It was 
too much like shooting into the brush in the 
hope that some game might be brought down. 
Mathematics, however, was one subject that 
was well taught. The explanation is found in 
the fact that each pupil worked as slow or as 
fast as he could. It was a rather rare thing 
to find any two pupils working on the same 
page in arithmetic or algebra. This was one 
place where individual differences were recog- 
nized in the old-time school, and where instruc- 
tion was given when it was needed and in a way 
to suit the individual need. Here is to be 
found tiie secret of the old-time school’s high 
efficiency record in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. At that time mathematics was one of the 
three major subjects taught in the common 
schoo!s. Life was relatively simple then and 
these subjects were sufficient for the needs of 
the time. 

Today we live in a very complexly organized 
worli, and the adjustments required of the 
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workers in the world now are by no means 
simple. ‘To get the best results in our school 
we are still going too much on the principle 
that all men are equal. We believe it too 
literally. We are still trying to give a great 
mass of young people a high class training in 
academic subjects when many of them do not 
have the mental capacity or inclination to do 
this class of work in an acceptable manner. 
Nor do many know how to make use of this 
kind of training after they do receive it. In 
cither case we have a large number of misfils, 
who are potential and very probable bolshev- 
ists. Lack of proper training quite as much as 
lack of training is the cause of the “ revolt 
of the inefficient,” which is today “turning the 
world upside down.” 

The trouble in part is to be found in the 
ranks of us who are teachers. Means of diag- 
nosing the particular individual ailment have 
been found, and a proper treatment has been 
found for particular ills, but a large number 
of those who call themselves teachers know 
relatively little about educational pathology. 
Within recent years very real discoveries have 
been made in the diagnosis and treatment of 
ignorance and of many of its derivative ills. 
it is a lamentable fact, however, that some 
care for none of these things. 

A generation or two ago almost any one with 
a box of pills and a little calomel could set up 
as a doctor; and most medical colleges re- 
quired only about sixteen morths’ attendance 
on lectures betore conferring the degree of 
M.D. on their students. Medicine even then 
was called a science. At that time education 
made no claims of being a science. ‘Teaching 
Was supposed to be an art, and such it was 
in many cases, without doubt. But now a 
sufficient body of principles have been dis- 
covered and brought together to entitle this 
business to be called the Science of Education. 
And teaching is now a profession for those 
who are mastering this science and have 
acquired the art of teaching. However, there 
are yet far too many in the teaching business 
who are professionally no farther advanced 
than the old pill doctor of a few generations 
2g0 as compared with the modern up-to-date 
vhysician. Many of the old-time doctors be- 
came skilful physicians, but they buried their 
mistakes while learning. The teacher’s mis- 
takes live to trouble society, the state, and all 
our economic life. 

How professionally learned and skilful shouid 
be one who attempts to produce a harmony 
working with the most complex instrument 
upon which any one ever attempted to play. 
Hamlet had some idea of this :— 

Hamlet—Will you play upon this? 

Guildenstern—My lord, I cannot. 

Hamlet—I pray you. 

Guildenstern—Believe me, I cannot. 

Hamlet—I do beseech you. 

Guildenstern—I know no touch of it, my lord. 


Hamlet—’Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages 
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-with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 


mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. Look 
you, these are the stops. 

Guildenstern—But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony; I have not the skill. 

Hamlet—Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me! You would play upon me; you would 
seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of 
my mystery; you would sound me from my lowest note 
to the top of my compass: and there is much music, excel- 
lent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it 
speak. ’Splood, do you think I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though 
you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” 


Without doubt the fathers gave expression 
to a fundamental fact that needed the careful 
consideration of the world then as now. The 
principle was established and interpreted and 
applied in accordance with the needs of the 
day in which it was brought forth. But a new 
age and a more complex civilization must re- 
interpret this fundamental principle in the light 
of the needs of the present age and apply it in 
accordance with this reinterpretation. Our 
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American democracy demands that this rein- 
ierpretation be made and that there be found 
a practical application of this fundamental 
principle in accordance with the needs of the 
time. Otherwise there is no salvation for our 
social, political, or economic life. The youth 
of today demands training and development in 
all the best accumulations of the past, but 
this training and development must be peculiar 
and distinctive inasmuch as it must be adapted 
to the individual capacity and liking of each; 
and withal each must be trained rightly to use 
his leisure time: first, in rendering service to 
the state: second, in furnishing wholesome 
amusement or entertainment for himself and 
his friends. This use of leisure time and the 
pursuit of a useful vocation will today comply 
with ali the essential declarations of our 
fathers; and we will have thus the best, and 
the only, insurance against bolshevism. Thus 
it is that each one may realize for himself the 
“unalienable. rights of life, liberty, and _ the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
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“LIVING IN THE 


ERNEST C, 


“We have had the ‘iron age.’ Iron is row 
an element of the past. We have had the 
“steel age.’ Steel is no ionger useful. We 
have had the ‘concrete age.’ Remains cf this 
age are still faintly to be traced up and down, 
over and across the face of the globe, a 
reminder of the concrete age when they built 
roads of the stuff. 

“Now it is the ‘test age.’ but cheer up. 
because soon tests will have gone the way of 
iron, steel, and concrete.” 

So runs the article entitled “ Living in the 
Age of Tests,” by Arthur Dean in the Septem- 
ber 13, 1923, issue of the Journal of Education. 

Education has become enough of a science 
so that “the public does not know what it is 
all about.” We may be on the road of progress 

The author goes on to say that “some day 
we will learn that a smile,” etc. It is not 
necessary to conclude. It is not an argument. 
Testers have more smiles than some other 


AGE OF TESTS” 


WITHAM 


classes of school people and they are quite as 
anxicus to flood the lives of the pupils with 
sunshine and happiness as any others. Just 
because some people kill themselves with over- 
doses of drugs is no proof that the drugs are 
a fad and have no valid use. There are tiose 
who insist on an overdose of tests, but they 
are net an indictment 


against = standard 


tests. 


Fads come and go. Occasionally something 


really springs into being that is not a fad such 
as money, and it lasts. Now money is a bad 
thing. At best it puts a rather cold stamp of 
worth upon us; but without it we would be 
thrown backward in our onward march  to- 
wards civilization. 

The age of fussing about tests will have a 
lingering death, but tests will exist as leng a3 
schools, ever growing better and more just. 

“Immense question, not yet solved” is right, 
but we are on the read. 





Education heyond all other devices of 


hwnan origin, is the great equalizer of the 


conditions of men—balance-wheel of the social machinery. I do net here mean that it so 


elevates the moral nature as to make men 


disdain and abhor the oppression of their fellow 


men. ‘This idea pertains to another of its attributes. But I mean that it gives each man 


the independence and the means by which he can resist the selfishness of other men. It 


does better than to disarm the poor of their hostility to the rich; it prevents being povr. 


—Horace Mann. 
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PARKING YOUR MIND 





ARTHUR DFAN 


Have you parked your mind? 

How many of us park our minds against the 
curbing and leave it standing there while we 
aimlessly venture along the streets of life? 

Are your children in the high school or col- 
lege parking their minds beyond the time limit 
whenever the academic policemen turn their 
backs? 

Perhaps the wife and mother in the home 
has parked her mind permanently. Perhaps 
she neglects her intellectual growth and has 
traded in her mental runabout for a gadabout. 

Then there is the father who parks his mind 
for the full vacation period, regardless of 
whether he needs to use his mental car so 
long as he can get the full benefit of parking 
privileges. 

Parking privileges are allowed to all minds. 
The average clerk or shop mechanic cannot 
take his tools home with him. His employer 
owns them. Such workers may _ reasonabiy 
expect to park their vocational mind until next 
morning. There is little danger that their 
mental car will be stolen when at the 10-20-30 
show. 

That is the price paid these days for our 
modern industrial system. But such people can 
take out their avocational speedster for a spin 
in the streets of reading, playing, and self- 
improvement. 

The artist, professional man, editor, and 
teacher cannot leave his mind at the curbing. 
He owns it, runs it, and must watch it. His 
neck is not under the industrial system. Halt 


the time his neck is not above the water line 
of competition and recognition. 

He seldom parks his mind. If he did he 
might not find it on his return, It is mental 
rattling, irregular driving and blinding com- 
petitive lights that put his mental car out of 
commission. 

Some people keep their mental engine run- 
ning when they stop driving. They do not 
even park time. Unlike the plumber, they do 
not charge for the time it takes them to go to 
the shop for their tools. 

A lot of folks block traffic because they do 
not draw their car of action close to the curb. 
That is, they are careless of their ideas and 
leave them standing out in the middle of 
traffic. 

Fortunately little children do not park their 
minds, at least when they are outside of the 
schoolrcom. When older they may run on 
“low” if the teacher is geared into “ second.” 
Even a baby keeps its young mind in action. 
When it follows you with its eye, or wants the 
bright bit of color you have on, it is running 
its mind. 

The incessant questioning of young children 
is indicative of a mind that is not parked. 
Every time you say “keep still, will you” you 
have shut olf the engine. 

Grown-ups park their minds along about the 
age of forty. If you cannot or will not start 
vour car, you had better take it to dead storage 
before the educational police get after 
you. 
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GOD GIVES US MEN 


J. E. JENKINS 


God gives us men. 


When tyrants ruled our land 
He saved the patriot band— 
And liberty was won— 


With Washington. 


When Union’s cause was shaken, 
He made our hearts to waken— 
With freedom’s flame— 


And Lincoln came. 


When war's fierce aftermath 

Left wreckage in its path— 
And all but Hope had gone— 
Harding was sent—to lead us on. , 


When all seems lost— 

With doubts and strife and tempests tossed— 
’Tis then— 

God gives us men. 


—National Tribune. 
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IN GETCHELL SPELLING—(IV.) 


FREDERICK G, GETCHELTL 


LESSON 1. 
material %. m-t-r-l splendid m-t-r-l 
suggest 2. s-g-t we s-g-t that 
mere 3. m-r a m-r child 
senate 4, s-n-t s-n-t chamber 
receive 5. T-Cc-v r-c-v a gift 
respectfully 6. r-p-f-l-y r-p-i-l-y yours 
agreement ag-m-t understanding 
unfortunate 8, unf-t-n-t unlucky 
majority 9. m-j-ty more than half 
elaborate 1 10] el-b-t complicated 
LESSON 2. 
citizen 1, c-t-z-n a good c-t-z-n 
necessary 2. n-C-s-y needful 
divide 3. d-v-d d-v-d 6 by 2 
principal 4, pr-n-p-l pr-n-p-l reason 
testimony 5. t-t-m-y proof 
discussion 6. d-s-s-n debate 
arrangement i. ar-g-m-t order 
reference 8. r-f-n-c with r-f-n-c to 
evidence 9, ev-d-e proof 
experience 10. ex-p-n-e long ex-p-n-e 
LESSON 3. 
session 1, S-S-n a sitting 
secretary 2. s-r-t-y an officer 
association 3. as-o-t-n society 
career 4, c-r-r occupation 
height 5. h-t 6 feet in h-t 
organization 6. org-z-t-n structure 
emergency a =. -m-g-y crisis 
appreciate 8. ap-c-t esteem highly 
sincerely 9. s-n-r-ly s-n-r-ly yours 
athletic 10. a-l-t-c muscular 
LESSON 4. 
extreme 2. ex-t-m last, utmost 
practical 2. pr-t-l workable 
proceed 3. pr-d keep on 
cordially 4, c-d-l-y c-d-l-y yours 
character 5. c-r-t-r good c-r-t-r 
separate 6. S-p-r-t apart 
February A F-b-y 2nd month 
immediate 8. -m-d-t at once 
convenient 9, c-n-v-t handy 
receipt 10. r-t r-t in full 
LESSON 5. 
preliminary 2 p-l-m-n-y introductory 
disappoint 2. d-s-p-t defeat hopes 
especially 3. -sp-l-y in particular 
annual 4, a-n-l once a year 
committee 5. c-m-t c-m-t of three 
decision 6. d-s-n a wise d-s-n 
principle is pr-n-pl a sound pr-n-pl 
judgment 8. j-d-m-t opinion 
recommend 2. r-c-m-d advise 
allege 10. -l-g assert 


TO THE TEACHER. 


The first step is to dictate the 50 words to 
the pupil. Do not let him see them until this 
has been done. This step may, of course, be 
omitted, but will be helpful in measuring the 


difficulties which he has to contend 
Record his mark and return his paper. 


with. 
Before 
he begins his study have him check the mis- 
spelled words on the printed page between the 
second and third columns thus :— 


material 1. m-t-r-l splendid m-t-r-] 


In studying he will naturally give more 
attention to these words and thus save time. 

Take a piece of cardboard or stiff paper 
about 4” x 3” and cover the subject matter of 
the lesson in such a way that the upper edge 
will just conceal the first word withits skeleton 
and use. Now cut a quarter inch strip off this 
upper edge beginning at the right and extend- 
ing to the column in which the words are 
numbered. The word “ material” will still be 
hidden but the rest of that iine will now be 
in sight. Slide the card down one line and 
the skeleton “s-g-t” and the phrase “ we s-g-t 
that” will appear, but the word itself (column 
1) will be hidden. Give the card tc the pupil. 
It will be called his “study card.” 

Great pains have been taken to make the 
instructions to the pupil very clear and definite, 
but, as it is all new to him, he will probably 
need some help at first. Read carefully the 
instructions given to the pupil and be ready 
to help when needed. Select a time for the 
first lesson when you can give undivided 
attention to getting him started right. 

Do not expect things to go smoothly in the 
beginning; the pupil has been working in 
another way for years and cannot change in a 
minute. 

After you have become familiar with the 
contents of this paper give it to the pupil and 
let him look it over awhile before attempting 
to follow the detailed instructions. He should 
not hegin until he feels pretty sure of what it is 
all about. 

The question of time has been left to the 
teacher. After the first two lessons the pupil 
will not require any aid beyond a reasonable 
supervision of his tests, and a glance at his 
papers to see that they are 100 per cent. 
Twenty minutes will probably be enough as 
the pupil wiil be quite likely to work with 
considerable concentration when he finds that 
ne has a definite task before him that can be 
solved as directly and surely as an example in 
arithmetic, 

Address all communications to the writer. 
They will be answered in one of the latest 
numbers. 

10. THE PUPIL. 
You have often found it a great help in 
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learning a spelling lesson to have a classmate 
or a member of your family dictate the words 
to you one at a time. The value of that way 
of learning is that you do not see the word and 
thus can soon find out whether or not you 
really know how to spell it. You will find 
after a short time that this page will dictate 
the words to you, silently of course, but surely 
and correctly. Follow the instructions care- 
fully and you will soon get the idea. 
LESSON 1. 

1. Read the list of words in Lesson 1 and 
pronounce them to yourself. If you are in 
doubt about how to pronounce any of them 
ask your teacher. 

2. Now read the list a second time, and as 
you read each word look at the skeleton and 
definition at the right of it. 

3. Place a sheet of practice paper at your 
right and take the study card in your left hand. 

4. Cover the first word in the first column 
and look carefully at its skeleton in the second 
column and its use in the third column. If you 
can guess what the hidden word is :— 

(a) Prenounce it to yourself. 

(b) Try spelling it. Move your lips if it 
helps ycu to do so, 

(c) If you are in doubt write it on the prac- 

tice paper. 
5. Slide the study card down one line and 
look at the first word to make sure that you 
spelled it correctly. Be sure not to uncover 
the second word. 

6. You are now ready for the second word. 
If you have followed instructions you can not 
see it, but you can see “s-g-t” and “we s-g-t 
that,” and probably know what the word is. 
Follow the same steps, i.e., pronounce it, spell 
it to yourself, and then write it if at all doubt- 
ful. 

7. Go over all the words in Lesson 1 until 
you are sure you can spell them correctly, 
but do not spend any time trying to guess 
what the word to be spelled is. Pass on and 
it “will come to you” all right next time. 

8. When you are ready for the test fold the 
first column neatly under on the line that runs 
between the words and their numbers. Clear 
your desk and teil your teacher that you are 
ready to be tested. She will give you paper 
but will not dictate the test; the page in front 
of you does that as the words are now turned 
under out of sight. 

9. When you have finished the test take your 
work to the teacher. Ji she finds a mistake 
she will return the paper to you and perhaps 
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you will find some more if you look carefully. 

You will learn faster if you hunt out your own 

misspellings. Study your lesson more care- 

tully this time and then try again. You will 

soon be able to write it without an error. 
LESSON 2. 

Do the same as you did in Lesson 1, but 
when you come to write the test write both 
Lesson 1 and Lesson 2 together. Review 
Lesson 1 with this in mind. ‘This review is 
necessary to fix the words more firmly in 
your memory. 

LESSON 3. 

Prepare Lesson 3 in advance. Review 1 and 
2. When you are ready for the test write all 
three lessons. You must do this 100 per cent, 
or keep at it until you can, 

LESSON 4. 

You may drop Lesson 1 now. You have 
spelled it three times correctly and will remem- 
ber it for a long time. Review 2 and 3 and 
study 4 in advance. Test on 2, 3, and 4. 100 
per cent. only. 

LESSON 5. 

Drop Lesson 2. Review 3 and 4. Prepare 5 
in advance. Test on 3, 4, and 5. 100 per cent. 
only. 

: LESSON 6. 

Check the two or three words that you have 
found most troublesome in each lesson. Give 
particular attention to Lessons 4 and 5. Test 
on all five lessors (hfty words). You will need 
to allow from eight to ten minutes for this 
and should plan accordingly. 

LESSON 7. 

Get your teacher to dictate the fifty words 
to you or, if she cannot find the time, get some 
classmate to do it. You know that vou have 
learned these words very thoroughly and 
would probably like to prove it. 

LESSON 8 (optional). 

Write a letter tc Frederick G. Getchell, Oak- 
land avenue, Needham, Mass., telling him :— 

1. Your mark on the first dictated 50-word 
test (preliminary). 

2. Your mark on the fifty-word test of 
Lesson 6. 

3. Your mark on the dictated test of Les- 
son 7. 

4. The total time you spent including tests 
on all five lessons up to the time you began 
writing this letter. 

5. Your age and grade in schcol. 

He will appreciate this information greatly 
as well as anything else you may feel like 


adding. 





é 
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The Providence that watches over the affairs of men works out of their mistakes, at 
times, a heajthier issue than could have been accomplished by their wisest forethought, 


~ J, A. Froude, England’s Great Historian, 
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JONATHAN BALDWIN TURNER 


JANE A, 
“Jonathan Baldwin Turner, to whose per- 
sistent efforts as a courageous advocate of 
scientific education, the nation owes the legis- 
lation which laid the foundation of this Univer- 
sity and all our land grant colleges.” 

This inscription appears on a bronze tablet 
on the walls of the University of Illinois. Tab- 
lets of similar tenor are seen in many other 
agricultural colleges of the United States. 

And recently there was dedicated at Gran- 
ville, Putnam County, Illinois, a big stone 
boulder, centuries old, as a memorial of the 
historic Granville convention of 1851 (of the 
“Buel Institute” of Farmers) when Turner first 
publicly presented his significant plan of land 
grant colleges which have brought to the 
naticn such great returns. 

You will look in vain in your American Bio- 
graphical collections for any account of this 
pioneer of American education. Jonathan 
Baldwin Turner was a professor in an Illinois 
college at Jacksonville, when he offered his 
“plan for an industrial university for the state 
of Illincis” to the farmers of five counties 
assembled in the Granville convention, and 
when he presented also his nation-wide scheme 
for a system of national industrial and agricul- 
tural education which would include a univer- 
sity for each state. 

He was a far-seeing teacher, of great enthu- 
siasm and of practical common sense. The 
Farmers’ Institute, knowing of his interest in 
the better training for scientific agriculture, had 
made him the chief speaker of their 1851 meet- 
ing and heartily endorsed his plans. 

Congressman Justin P. Morrill, it is apropos 


_ 


STEWART 


to recall, sponsored the work in Congress. The 
“First Morrill Act” providing for the granting 
of public land to each state was vetoed by 
President Buchanan in 1857, but received the 
signature of President Lincoln in 1862. The 
“Second Morrill Act’ became a law in 1890, 
gave $15,000 a year with automatic increase of 
$1,000 annually to the maximum of $25,000 in 
1900. 

These first Federal appropriations for agri- 
cultural and mechanical education in the states 
were increased to $50,000 by the Nelson 
Amendment of 1907. ‘The total amount received 
by the land-grant colleges in the various states 
reached $13,500,000 in 1912 and nearly one 
inillion acres of public land still remained to 
be sold. By 1916 the tctal fund was $15,000,000. 

In all nfty-three colleges were established 
under the land-grant plan of 1862, one each in 
forty-three states and two each in Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky. -Massachusetts divided its quota 
between the State Agricultural College and the 
Institute of Technology. The other states 
divided their funds between institutes for the 
white and colcred. The total- colleges now 
benefited are sixty-eight, including those under 
later acts. 

Under the allotment of July 2, 1862, 10,929,215 
acres of public lands were given to the differ- 
ent states, Illinois receiving 480,000 acres 
and others in proportion to their representa- 
tion in Congress. The annual income from the 
land grant fund is now estimated at over nine 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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THE WEAVER 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


The patter of rain on the roof, 

The glint of the sun on the rose; 

Of life, these the warp and the woof, 
The weaving that every one knows. 
Now grief with its consequent tear, 
Now joy with its luminous smile; 

The days are the threads of the year— 
Is what I am weaving worth while? 


What pattern have I on my loom? 

Shall my bit of tapestry please? 

Am I working with gray threads of gloom? 
Is there faith in the figures I seize? 

When my fingers are lifeless and cold, 

And the threads I no longer can weave, 
Shall there be there for men to behold 

One sign of the things | believe? 


God sends me the gray days and rare, 
The threads from his bountiful skein, 
And many, as sunshine, are fair. 

And some are as dark as the rain, 
And I think as I toil to express 

My life through the days slipping by, 
Shall my tapestry prove a success? 
What sort of a weaver am I? 


Am I nmking the most of the red 

And the bright strands of luminous gold? 
Or blotting them out with the thread 

3y which all men’s failure is told? 

Am I picturing life as despair, 

As a thing men shall shudder to see, 

Or weaving a bit that is fair, 

‘That shall stand as the record of me? 


—In the Baptist, 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY—(I.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Things 


office 


have been rather quiet in the 
today. The dear public is busy 
harvesting the golden grain and so has not 
thought of school very much, at least not 
enough to come in and register many com- 
plaints. But in three or four weeks it will be 
open season on teachers and I shall be busy 
playing the role of a “ Daniel come to judg- 
ment.” 

A woman came in this morning to inquire if 
I had any vacancies in positions for art or 
sewing teachers. She said that she had special- 
ized in both subjects and was well qualified 
to teach them. While she told me about her 
ability, training, and experience, I assumed the 
attitude of the interested listener. It is very 
convenient for superintendents when an appli- 
cant will talk about herself, without having to 
be wound up with a question every now and 


then, because it affords such an _ excellent 
opportunity to size her up. When this par- 
ticular art-and-sewing teacher stopped for 


breath, I frankly said: “I am sorry, but I have 
no vacancy that vou could fill at present.” 

] think a sewing teacher’s training should 
include pulling the basting threads in the ruftied 
hems on the dress she is going to wear when 
she makes an application for a position, but I 
may be old-fashioned. Basting threads may be 
the style for sewing teachers just now. 

A farmer came in from the hills, and after 
remarking that they had two hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and sixty-five cents in 
the school treasury, inquired if they could 
paint the schoolhouse. “Certainly,” I said. 
“But,” said he, “it will cost nearly sixty-two 
dollars to give it two coats of white paint.” 

“Go ahead, you have plenty of money. Paint 
it while you have the funds,” I said aloud, but 
mentally I said: “ Surely Providence is good to 
the county school superintendent! To have 
that little old schoolhouse in the canyon 
painted white so that I can see it before | 
stumble over it, is almost too good to be true!” 

As he went on his way I said: “ Paint it on 
the inside, too. Goodbye, come again.” 

I like that kind of a visitor. He is timid, 
but he will do things if I will bear the respon- 
sibility. That is what I was made for, I 
suppose. 

A man brought back a reading circle book 
which he had borrowed three months ago. 
There is a fine aitached to negligence in such 
cases. Three weeks is the limit of the loan. 
The victim ignored the deputy and appealed 
to me. I took the book and said: “ Have you 
paid your fine?” “No; how much is it?” he 
asked, his countenance registering a fall to 
forty degrees below zero. 

“Let me see,” said I, and I did a little 


figuring, also a liitle thinking. Then I said: 
“Tt comes to pretty nearly three dollars, but 
if you will pay two dollars, I will call it 
square.” . 

“T’ve been so busy that I forgot it,” he said, 
as he reluctantly paid his fine. 

Yes, he has been busy, too busy in fact. 
cainpaigned against the building of a new 
schoolhouse in his home district, and by 
defeating it saved a little tax. His fine on the 
reading circle book would have paid his school 
tax for at least one year. 

I did not have a chance to rest much during 
the lunch hour because a man came and per- 
sistently knocked at the door until I broke over 
the rule and unlocked it, and asked him what 
I could do for him. He wanted to register his 
car as a tourist. He expressed himself very 
freely as to the state requirements in that 
respect and wasted a great deal of energy and 
wrath on me. Registering automobiles does 
not happen to be in my category of iniquities, 
but I am sure the man felt better after having 
taken advantage of the opportunity to show 
the minuteness of his soul. 

One devoted mother wanted a permit for 
her buxom daughter to teach. She thought 
that Liilie could teach a country school even 
though she had just managed to squeeze 
through the senior door at high school and had 
no normal training. When I explained that 
it could not be done, I was given a lecture on 
the woes of the taxpayer, and no admission 
charged. 

Lillie is a good girl, but I have not the heart 
to put her in charge of a dozen little children 
away in the hills where the school is the soul 
of the community, and where the children are 
just as deserving of a trained teacher as those 
who attend the school from which Lillie 
graduated and to the support of which her 
tather contributes eighty-six cents a year in 
taxes, which same contribution her mother 
wishes to recover through the medium of a 
hundred dollars per month paid Lillie for 
experimenting with the children on Fern Ridge. 
By the way, the Fern Ridge folk pay taxes 
too, and are entitled to a little consideration 
occasionally. 

Lillie came back later to tell me that she is 
going to the State Normal School 
year, 

Just at closing time the newspaper reporter 
came in for a story, but I had none for him. 
Of course, I could not tell the world what I 
confide to my little diary, and sc I could cnly 
tell him that John Doe from Juniper Flat had 
been in town on business connected with the 
school in his district, and that applicants for 
teaching positions are quite plentiful this year, 


He 


next 
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DR. JAMES LANE ALLEN My 


M. A. 


CASSIDY 


Superintendent, Lexington, Ky. 


Annually, on the twenty-first of December, 
the Lexington, Kentucky, public schools cele- 
brate the birthday of Dr. James Lane Allen. 

The Lexington schools are delighted to do 
this for two very good reasons: 

In the first place, Dr. Allen is regarded as one 
of the greatest of American authors, whose 
thoughts are so pure that young and cld may 
read all that he has written without the least 
fear of moral pollution; who writes such pure 
English that one cannot read it without self 
improvement; whose stories so abound with 
beautiful pictures of nature and life that one 
cannot mentally behold them without a 
quickening of the imagination or being thrilled 
by pleasurable emotions; who is a master 
painter of Nature; a truly  unsensational 
delineator of life and manners; a writer who is 
more spiritual than physical, and whose 
thought ever tends to the nobler and more 
ethical ways of life. ; 

In the next place thé schools of Lexington 
are proud to honor Dr. Allen as the greatest 
Kentuckian whose books have done more to 
give the Commonwealth distinction than those 
of any other writer. His works, which com- 
prise more than twenty volumes, are largely of 
Kentucky scenes and Kentucky life. and these 
he has so skilfully portrayed that he has put 
her on the literary map for all time. 

Dr. Allen is country born and bred. His 
home was only two miles from Lexington, and 
his forbears were Kentucky pioneers. His 
great-grandfather settled on a beautiful tract 
of land about three miles from Lexington. The 
land was then covered with virgin forest, and 
Lexington was a small, rude outpost of civiliza- 
tion. This pioneer great-grandfather must 
have been a man of broad and liberal views, as 
well as one of courage and industry. His 
courage and liberalism were given concrete 
expression in the erection, upon land which he 
donated for the purpose, of what has been 
known since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as “The Free Church.” It is stil! 
standing and is still used as a church where a 
minister of any faith may hold services and 
feel perfectly free to speak his mind. At the 
time this church was built, such a thing as 
liberal Christianity was little known, and it was 
rare that a preacher of one faith got a hearing 
in the church of another faith. Happily, this 
spirit of intolerance has been overcome by one 
more liberal and ethical. There is a fine picture 
of this free church in Dr. Allen’s “ Reign of 
Law” and the liberalism which pervades that 
book leads to the belief that the writer has 
inherited the fine spirit of his great-grandsire. 
Dr. Allen was a school boy in Lexington and 


when the children here celebrate his birthday, 
they look upon him as an clder and most dis- 
tinguished brother, who has trodden the way 
of knowledge before them. And, indeed, there 
are few of the younger generation who find the 
way as difficult as did this older brother of 
another generation. His early education was 
during the civil war, when schooling in the 
South was as precarious as life itself. After 
the war, to finish his education continued to 
be a serious struggle on account of the 
pecuniary losses which his family, in common 
with others, suffered because of that fratricidal 
strife. The writer, himself, knows from experi- 
ence, the obstacles which Dr. Allen faced and 
the almost heartbreaking despair that be- 
clouded the ambitious youth of that period. But 
the grit displayed by the Allen lad, the indomit- 
able courage with which he faced and con- 
quered privation, his steadfast determination to 
fit himseif for life’s work, and the way in which 
his effort has enriched the world’s literature, 
will be an inspiring incentive to the vouth of 
Lexington. 

Dr. Allen persevered until he graduated with 
the highest honors from Transylvania Univer- 
sity, which is the oldest institution for higher 
education west of the Alleghanies. 

After graduating he taught in one of the 
rural schools of Fayette County, and afterwards 
he held the chair of English in his alma mater 
and at Bethany College, West Virginia. Both 
Transylvania and the University cf Kentucky 
have conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature; Tulane University the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Dr. Allen is highly appreciative of the honor 
which the Lexington schocls annually accord 
him. In acknowledgment of the first cele- 
bration, he wrote with his own hand on parch- 
ment a letter to every school in the city. These 
have been framed, and hung in the halls of all 
the schools. A quotation from this letter shows 
Dr. Allen’s abiding interest in Kentucky and 
his desire that others may arise who will, as 
writers, make her literature “The greatest 
wealth of the commonwealth.” “ You have set 
apart one day ot this December as an honor 
for my birthday, and as a tribute of apprecia- 
tion to my work. Thus, though you are all 
strangers to me, I am made aware that you 
have become my friends through our common 
interest in what no one of us can ever hold too 
dear—-the literature of Kentucky. And _ since 
thus early in your lives, under the guidance of 
wise teachers, you have begun the study of 
this young literature, and, meantime, have been 
reminded not to forget gratefully to acclaim 
those who have tried to create it, I can send 
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back to you in happy acknowledgment of your 
happy greeting, no better wish for your own 
birthdays in maturer years than that these may 
find yqu still pursuing the study that you have 
now made your own. May there originate with 
you some movement, at least may there pre- 
vail amongst you the desire, to make the 
literature of Kentucky more and more, if possi- 
ble, the first wealth of the commonwealth, the 
crowning, the imperishable glory oi the state 
—some of you nobly helping to create it, and 
all of you nobly eager to honor and guard.” 

Dr. Allen’s birthday occurs on the twenty- 
first of December, and in concluding the letter 
to the children he says: “As for my birthday 
and what you have done to honor it, accept 
each and all of you the pledge of my life- 
long and most affectionate remembrance. It 
is as if you had taken up a plant amid the 
deepening snows of the winter solstice and set 
it in constant spring.” 

At another celebration of his birthday Dr. 
Allen sent the students of the high schocls 
some instructions as to how to write a story. 
The instructions consist of twelve points, each 
of which is essential to a good story. They have 
to de with the shape of the story, its color, the 
manners and morals of its characters, its 
human presence, the kinds of story, the cen- 
tral idea, the emotional element, its naturalness, 
whether actual or ideal, and the reverence of 
the writer for his great audience and his own 
gift. 

These instructions, coming as they do from 
a writer of international fame, should be of 
great value to ambitious young writers, and 
should be given greater publicity. 

In the Lexington Public Library there is a 
James Lane Allen corner. On the wall there 
is a life-size portrait of the author; and under- 
neath it, a glass case which contains numerous 
interesting letters and relics from Dr. Allen. 
On his birthday, for the benefit of the school 
children who are looking for interesting things 
pertaining to the distinguished author, this 
corner is made especially attractive. Here are 
his books on display, while bits of nature, such 
as flowers and birds, are there in colorful pro- 


fusion. Not far removed from this corner are 
many volumes of Kentucky’s pioneer news- 
papers, in which, years ago, the author was 


wont to search for the incidents, manners and 
customs of a people to whom he has given 
literary immortality. 

Several of Dr. Allen’s books are used in the 
English department of the Lexington high 
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schools, the most popular of which are “ Flute 
and Violin,” and “The Kentucky Cardinal.” A 
more recent work, “The Kentucky ‘Varbler,” 
is very popular here with students and teachers. 
It is the story of a boy who finds himself. It 


is in five parts: “Home,” “School,” “The 
“ The “The Road.” It is a 
stery with a great idea, simply and heautifully 
told. In this age, when vocational guidance 
makes such a strong appeal, “The Kentucky’ 
Warbier ” meets an immediate need. ; 

Dr. Allen has written for two generations 
who are younger than himself; yet his latest 
work is as fresh, as vigorous, as artistic and as 
full of beauty and charm as that of a quarter 
of a century ago. Whatever his pen produces 
today is eagerly in demand by leading pub- 
lishers; and is as gladdening to the aesthetic 
sense with its luxurious and chaste imagery, 
while the inner experiences which he develops 


Forest,” 3ird,” 


are as intensely realized in the reader’s soul- 


life. 

He is, I think, the greatest nature painter 
of all modern writers, while his interpretation 
of her varied moods and changing phases finds 
ampler, nobler and sweeter expression in his 
books than any writer of his generation. 

Dr. Allen is a gentleman of the old school— 
modest, kindly, ccurteous, generous and with 
stately manners that are almost a lost art in 
this generation. His modesty has really been 
a barrier to his popularity. He has never, in 
any way, pushed himself into public notice; 
but has relied solely on the merit of his work. 
In all appreciation of Dr. Allen before the Ken- 
tucky Educational the writer of 
this spoke as follows of Dr. Allen’s popularity: 
“ But let us rejoice that Dr. Allen’s ponpularity 
is a select popularity. is: 


Association, 


In a word, he is popular 
with that large and intelligent minority who 
have 
lence, 
their 


established standards of literary excel- 
and who choose their books as they do 
friends. Indeed, one is best known by 
the company he keeps, and the books he reads. 
It is this select popularity that measures Dr. 
Allen's greatness as a writer. The popularity 
and open-mouthed wonder of the world, even 
long cOntinued, cannot make a man great. Such 
pepularity is a blaze of illumination kindled 
around a man, flaring up like a bonfire of chaff 
for a momert, 
ness. It is 
heart of as a divine behest, and never 
resting uniil it is fulfilled, that leads to perma- 
nent grcatness. 


and then leaving him in dark- 
the fire of genius burning in his 
hearts 


Such is Dr. Allen’s genius~ 


Ss 


a 


ich will be his greatness.” 








What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the community want 


for all its children. 


destroys our democracy.—John Dewey. 


Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION 


pg . [Questions on the Constitution which every American should be able to answer.] 


United States Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert has suggested the following 
questions :— 

1. What is the general character of the func- 
tions delegated to the National Government as 
compared with those reserved to the states? 

2. What are the duties assigned to each of 
the three branches of the Government? 

3. How are the three co-ordinate branches 
of the Government interrelated: that is, what 
duties does the President perform in connection 
with the Supreme Court and the Congress 
respectively ; in what way do the executive and 
judicial branches depend upon the Congress; 
and to what extent does the Supreme Court 
control or restrict the action of the Congress 
or of the President? 

4. What is the essential difference between 
the Senate and the House ot Representatives? 

5. How may the Congress punish treason, 
bribery, and other gross misconduct on the 
part of an executive officer? 

6. How may the President prevent improper 
legislation ? 

7. How are the following officers, respec- 
tively, chosen: Senators, Representatives, the 
President, Cabinet officers, judges? 

8. If the Governor of a State should dismiss 
the legislature and set up an autocratic gov- 
ernment of his own, on what ground could the 
National Government interfere? 

9. If a state law 1s contrary to a treaty made 
with a foreign nation, which must be enforced? 

10. How are controversies between two 
states settled? 

11. May a person convicted of an ordinary 
violation of a state law appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

12. Must a judge in a State Court consider 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

13. Name some of the ways in which the Con- 
stitution guards the personal liberty of citizens. 

14. How may additions or changes be made 
to the Constitution? 

15. What important extensions of the right 
of franchise have been granted by constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Dr. David Kinley, president of the University 
of Illinois, suggests :— 

1. What were the purposes of adopting the 
Constitution as stated in its preamble? 

2. Is there any precedent in history for a 
written Constitution as the basic law of a 
nation before our own? 

3. What is the meaning of the term, “ The 
English (or British) Constitution’? Can you 
quote Macaulay’s comment on it? 

4. Quote the opinions of William Gladstone 
and Lord Bryce on the Constitution. 

5. Was the Constitution intended as an in- 
strument to limit the powers of a sovereign 


nation or to create a nation of limited 
sovereignty by grant of powers? What is the 
difference ? 

6. Where is the seat and source of sover- 
eignty in the United States? Is it in the people 
or the states or the United States? 

7. Describe the composition and mode of 
election of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, respectively. What are the respec- 
tive powers of the two brainches of Congress 
acting separately and the two branches acting 
together? 

8. What is the Constitutional provision with 
reference to bills for raising revenue, and 
what are the reasons for it? 

9. Under what conditions mav the writ of 
habeas corpus be suspended in the United 
States? 

10. Enumerate the Constitutional powers of 
the President of the United States. 

Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, professor oi 
political economy and sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, asks :— 

1. What is the purpose of a constitution? 

2. Why and how are constitutions changed? 

3. Why do you pay state, county and city 
taxes? 

4. What benefits do you receive because you 
pay taxes? 

». Why do we have laws? 

6. Who makes the iaws? 

7. Why did we change our constitution by 
an amendment in regard to the election of our 
United States Senators? 

8. In what way does the President of the 
United States help make our national laws? 

9. Why do we have civil service? 

10. Why do we require the President of the 
United States ta-be native born? 

11. Does the United States Supreme Court 
in any way help in law making? 

12. Why do we have political parties? 

13. Could this government of curs be suc- 
cessfully managed without political parties? 

14. Why do we have three departments of 
government? 

15. What is meant by the statement, Life, 
Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness? 

Try these questions on your readers. The 
National Security League has many more like 
them. [f you want to know what other lead- 
ing educators think are fair questions, the 
National Security League will gladly supply 
other lists prepared for it by the eminent mem 
bers of its “Committee on Constitutional Ir 
struction.” 

If there is any doubt about the answer t0 
any particular question, write Etta V. Leigh 
ton, civic secretary of the National Security 
League, 17 East Forty-ninth street, New York 
City. Miss Leighton will answer the questions 
and give references. 
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It will be well at the outset to understand 
in what sense the term “socialized” or ‘‘so- 
cializing” will be used, and to clarify the 
meaning intended when we speak of “social- 
ized school.” 

In a formal, academic sense it has been cus- 
tomary to refer to the school as one of the five 
institutions of society, the other corresponding 
institutions being the home, the state, the 
church, and business. “The socialized school” 
denotes a particularly progressive type of mod- 
ern school which is conceived and developed in 
all details with the aim of training its pupils 
definitely and as directly as possible for dis- 
charging the duties and carrying the respon- 
sibilities of all kinds as they are met in prac- 
tical life. Such a school proceeds on the the- 
ory that the responsibilities of mature life are 
most adequately trained for through enabling 
each child to live the richest and fullest life 
possitle while in school. This aim it seeks to 
achieve not only with efficiency but likewise 
with economy. Every essential of the social- 
ized school is definitely developed and per- 
fectec so as to accomplish this end. 

When the adjective “socialized” is used with 
technical accuracy it is done with the object 
of distinguishing the modern, progressive type 
of school which seeks to realize the social aims 
of education from other types of school as they 
developed under the influence of earlier aims 
of education and before our knowledge of 
children and of society’s problems and needs 
had become as complete and accurate as it is 
now. 

What is meant by the “socialized” school 
may be further indicated in an illustrative way 
by noting some of the marked contrasts be- 
tween it and the “traditional” school. The 
course of study in the traditional school con- 
sisted of what adults believed children needed. 
In so far as the children were considered at 
all, the course of study content was measured 
by the interests and abilities of children. If it 
was believed a body of subject matter could be 
comprehended by pupils and would be of in- 
terest to them it was apt to be included. The 
socialized school tests the subject-matter it 
uses by these measures and in addition applies 
the social service or utility test. The social- 
wed school asks “will the mastery of this in- 
formation or the acquirement oi this skill en- 
able the pupil to meet in a better way some 
important responsibility or to do in a better 
Way some important work the pupil is apt to 
be called upon to do?” If the answer to the 
Question is negative the information or skill is 
Omitted from the course of study even though 
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the pupils might be both interested in and cap- 
able of mastering it. Further, the socialized 
school selects that information to be mastered 
and those skills to be developed which will 
render the largest service to the individual in 
practical life, realizing that the value of certain 
information and skills is so slight that they 
should be omitted in order that other informa- 
tion and skills of larger service may be thor- 
oughly mastered. For example, the value of 
knowing the apothecary’s table and of possess- 
ing skill in its use is small in comparison with 
knowiedge of and skill in the use of the avoir- 
dupois table of weights. In the traditional 
school pupils were required to know and be 
skilled in the use of both tables. The social- 
ized school omits altogether the teaching of 
the apothecary’s table. Its service value is too 
slight. The socialized school does not, how- 
ever, neglect to train for crucial situations. 
Vor example, even though the knowledge may 
be seldom or never used, pupils should be 
taught the art of resuscitation irom drowning, 
stopping loss of blood and so on. 

As the above illustration implies, the tradi- 
‘ional school included many topics in its course 
of study and sought to develop many skills 
which the socialized school omits. It con- 
siders their service value too slight. In some 
subjects such as arithmetic and spelling the so- 
cialized school omits much information and 
many skills which the traditional school at- 
tempted to include. The modern school 1s 
concerned about service and quality rather 
{han quantity, about thoroughness and ac- 
curacv in what is of use rather than about a 
slight acquaintance with a wide range of 
knowledge and skills, many of which are of 
little use in practical life. 

Not enly in its objectives and in its curricular 
materials and experiences does the socialized 
school present a picture quite in contrast with 
the traditional school but also in its methods 
of procedure in promoting the child’s learning. 

In the traditional school the pupil's text- 
book exercised a dominating influence. It de- 
termined almost entirely the topics treated and 
the scope of the pupii’s acquaintance with the 
subject it treated. The procedure iu the social- 
ized school is much less determined by a text- 
book. While the pupil usually has a basic text 
in each subject, instead of the chief concern 
being to master the pages and chapters of the 
text, progress is made mainly through the so- 
lution of problems and the execution of pro)- 
ects, The textbook and other sources of help 
are a means of finding facts and other help 
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that satisfactory progress may be made on the 
problems or projects. Wider reading 
more investigating and experimenting 
place in the socialized school. 

It is evident, also, 


and 
find 


from the above discussion 


that the recitation in the socialized school 
proceeds along larger lines and with much 


greater freedom than in the traditional school. 
In the latter school the recitation was apt to 
be stiff and formal, all details were carefully 
planned, directed and controlled by the teacher. 
The pupils were concerned with sitting, look- 
ing and listening and with answering rather 
primly and stiffly when sufficiently “pumped.” 
In the socialized school the pupils in the main 
do not “recite” in the technical sense. They 
confer with each other under the leadership, 
guidance, and inspiration of the teacher, re- 
porting their progress on the matters in hand 
and conferring freely about what is reported 
and in reference to what. further needs to be 
done on their problem or project More or 
less passive locking, listening, and answering 
on the part of the pupils are displaced by ac- 
tive questioning, talking and explaining. The 
teacher merely guides what is done that un- 
necessary waste may be avoided Initiative 
and originality are prominent in the work of 
the pupils. 

Assuming that the foregoing point of view 
is valid, it wiil be possible to state very briefly 
and clearly what is involved in undertaking to 
socialize the social studies. I wish to note 
what the task involves from the standpoint of 
the objeciives, the curricular materials and the 
metheds of procedure in promoting learning ia 
the social studies. 


In the first place, the objectives or ends 
sought through the teaching of the secia! 
studies must be definitely and concretely con- 


ceived. in general terms, of course the ends 
sought are those set up for realization through 
all of the studies which find place in the social- 
izea schsol. It is generally agreed tnat these 
ends include iraining as directly and intimately 
as possible fer vocation, citizenship and leisure, 
not forgetting the importance of promoting 
the of good health and vigor and 
right standards of morality in each child. In 
the thinking cf some, one aspect of civic ef- 
ficiency shouid be differentiaied for special em- 
phasis, namely “worthy home membership.” 
3efore one is ready to begin work concretely 
through the social studies, these 
need to be broken up inio 
realizable things to be achieved. 


realization 


general ends 
definite concrete 
We need to 
ask: “ What concretely may the social studies, 
History, Civics, Sociology, Economics, Geog- 
raphy, do that the learning of children in these 
fields may definitely 
ment 


minister to their equip 


for each efficieneyv indicated 
that they 
equipped with those bodies of knowledge and 
those kinds of information, with those habits 


and skills and those attitudes which are essen- 


type of 
above?” The answer qs must be 
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tial in functioning with economy and efficiency 
in accordance with the best modern standards 
through the use of the most acceptable modern 
methods in the doing of all of those actual 
things and in the carrying of all those definite 
responsibilities which investigations show that. 
the rank and file of people in mature life find st 
necessary to be able to do. 

In view of the results which must be 
achieved as above indicated, through the social 
studies, the content of the curriculum in each 
study in this field must be scientifically deter- 
mined, the conclusions reached being free from 
all types of traditional and prejudicial influences. 
Thus far, but a mere beginning has been made 
in the solution of this problem. Although 
good work has been done in this field 
by a few of the leading educators of the United 
States during the past ten years the lines of 
procedure are not yet fully mapped out and the 
findings through the application of these lines 
ef procedure have thus far produced but 
limited’ results. What is needed is a large num- 
ber of studies in yet untouched fields of the 
kind begun by Bagley and his associates in the 
University of Illinois a number of years ago 
and continued by Horne and his associates in 
the Universiiy of Iowa and extended in the re- 


cent and more extensive studies by Rugg and 
his associates during the past few vears and 
at this time at the Lincoln School, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 

Out of these studies and investigations has 
already come a mass of information of great 
value. The statistical data has revealed clearly 
the relative degrees of importance of vart- 
ous types of materials usually taught in the so- 
cial studies. Already the extensive elimina- 
tion of much useless, functionless, obsolete 
material has been made possible. Further new 
socializing materials have been drawn into the 
various subjects in the social studies. These types 

f work need to be continued by thoughtful 
students and their findings need seriously to 
be brought to bear on the courses for training 
eachers. supervisors and executives through- 
out the couniry, to the end that as rapidly as 
their results may be accepted they may carry 
over and effect classroom practice generally. 

If the objectives which are realizable 
“through the social studies are to be achieved 
with greatest economy and certainty, improve: 
ment must not only occur on an extensive scale 
in the curriculum materials but likewise in just 
as fundamental and widespread ways in the 
methods of guiding and prometing learning. 
The attack must be such as to enable the 
worthwhile things done to enter as deeply and 
as fundamentally as possible into personality 
to the that skills and at- 
titudes acquired trans- 


end the knowledge 
may 


forming. constructive, upbuilding possibilities. 


possess greatest! 
his reauires on the one hand that we shall get 
rid, in the teaching of the social studies, ol 
routine, mechanical, traditional, bookish pig 
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cedures. Under this procedure what is printed 


in the textbooks determines not only what 
is studied but likewise the order in which it is 
taken up and almost the total amount that is 
ever known on the topics touched upon. Even 
though the topics, problems and studies dis- 
cussed might, if properly handled, possess other 
educative values, it is inconceivable that they 
may be made to possess the greatest captivai- 
ing, educating power if the teacher in deter- 
mining the educative process relies solely or 
mainly upon the textbook. 

To bring the matters under study before the 
children in meaningful, powerful, significant, 
inspirational ways. the problems and_ issues 
studied must, in so far as possible, come into 
the experiences of the children as matters im- 
portant to study and know more about under 
the guidance, leadership and inspiration oi 
good teachers. When exactly the same prob- 
lem and issues which are discussed in the text- 
books: arise out of and spring from the chil- 
dren’s own experiences as problems, difficul- 
ties, obstacles, needs which they should solve 
or master, they take on the deepest meaning 
and significance. Upon the basis of such an 
attack the pupils go to their study and in- 
struction with a concern and with an inspira- 
tion which creates the most favorable learning 
conditions. They are made alert and keen to 
use all the help and guidance not only from 
textbooks but laboratories, libraries, people 
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who know, museums where aid may be found, 
and the like. 

Students taught by well equipped teachers, 
working to achieve the right ends through the 
social studies, employing therein only virile, 
infinitely valuable materials and following a 
procedure which brings greatest interest and 
arousement to learning on the part of the chil- 
dren, will inevitably come through their experi- 
ences equipped with adequate bodies of func-: 
tional, sécially valuable information. They 
will also possess those habits of conduct and 
reaction growing out of their participation ex- 
periences in the schools which will insure so- 
cially helpful conduct.and undertakings in their 
future years. They will likewise manifest 
those broad-minded types of interest and con- 
cern which will make it impossible for them to 
be satisfied with the equipment their formal 
training supplied them in the schools. They 
will be possessed by an overwhelming desire 
to study fundamentaily and broadly the issues 
and vroblems and matters of concern about 
which they must do something as citizens. 
Such an attitude will guarantee the continued 
education of our citizenship by reason of their 
own aggressive interests and desires, in all of 
these new problems which must be solved of a 
local, national and international character if 
our citizenry is to acquit itself upon the highest 
level of American democratic thought and ac- 
tion. 





RETROSPECTION-PERSPECTION OF A 
PRIMARY TEACHER 


RUTH K. WEST 


Primary 


The lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And school for the day is dismissed; 

The little ones gather about me, 

To bid me good-bye and be kissed. 

Oh, the dear little arms that encircle my neck in a tender 
embrace; 

Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine and love on my face. 

And, when they are gone, I sit dreaming 

Of their childhood too lovely to last. 

Of love that my heart will remember, 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past: 

Oh, my heart grows weary—I’m a woman! 

And the fountain of feeling will flow. 

When I think of the path steep and stony, 

Where the feet of these dear ones must go: 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 

Of the tempests of fate blowing wild, 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so lovely 

As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of heart and household, 

They are angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still beams from their eyes. 

Seek not a life for these dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done, 


Supervisor, 


Atoka, Oklahoma 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun. 
The twig is so easily bended. 
I have banished the rule of the rod, 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
And have learned the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 
Where I shut them, from breaking a rule, 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 
Some day I shall leave the schoolroom, 
To traverse its threshold no more. 
I shall sigh for the dear little ones 
Who meet me each morn and at noon. 
I shall miss the good-byes and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The groups on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me, 
I shall miss them at noon and at eve, 
Their song in the school and the street. 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their chubby feet. 
Then, when lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And Time says our school is dismissed, 
May the little ones gather about me, 
To bid me goodbye—and be kissed. 
—The Oklahoma Teacher. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


will check notably important and 


MABEL M, ANDERSON 


THE THREE “R’S” NOT NEGLECTED IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
The criticism that the fundamentals are 


being neglected has been going the rounds for 
the past seventy-five years, declared Chairman 
Huntley N. Spaulding, of the New Hampshire 
State Board of Education, at the superintendents’ 
and headmasters’ Institute held at Concord in 
August.. Convincing proof of the falseness of 
this criticism was furnished at Springtield 
eighteen years ago by repeating tests given in 
1846 with far better results. Since then the 
same papers have been used in many sciools 
With practically the same results. 

In New Hampshire the school vear has been 
doubled since 1846 and the schools today give 
as much time to readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic 
as they did in those days, and in addition, they 
are able to teach pupils studies which we hcid 
are essential for modern living and citizenship. 


s ¢ 


ainiiipeinie 
LITERACY AND LIBERTY CHIEF ENDS OF EDU- 
CATION (Henry Turner Bailey) 

In speaking at the normal school conference 
held at Bridgewater, Mass., in September, 
Mr. Bailey emphasized the fact that the finest 
teachers are those who are able to inspire their 
pupils with enthusiasm for their work. 

Until a child can read he is a cold, solid 
mass of water or ice, a deaG weight upon 
society, useful only to preserve in cold storage 
the habits and ideals of immortai antiquity. 
He can be used by potentates to prevent 
growth of any kind, social, intellectual and 
spiritual. 

The first aim of education, therefore, must 
he literacy. The one that teaches a child to 
read works a miracle. Think of all the factors 
involved in bringing the gray matter of a 
new brain to interpret crooked black marks on 
paper into shining thoughts that bring laughter 
and tears. 

The second aim of education is liberty— 
iiberty for the individual spirit, freedom for 
expansion, for self-expression, for high-powered 
efficiency. If literacy is the objective in our 
primary schools, liberty is the objective in our 
secondary schools. 

It is not a small task to volatilize the 
common water of our democracy as it flows 
through our grammar and high school rooms, 
to. say nothing of the luke-warm water that 
pours into coilege halls. The best equipment 
in the world, free textbooks and_ supplies, 
scientific methods, standardization, college 
degrees and university credits cannot do it. 
Only teachers with enthusiastic love can do it. 
The sine qua non in an etfhcient public schocl 
system, therefore, is an efficient public school 
teacher, a free spirit with a passion for souls. 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMO- 


RIAL 

$100,000 has just been contributed from this 
fund for Japanese relict. The fund was created 
as a memorial and the trustees evidently feel 
that as the field of operations is not limited 
geographically, this is a purpose which wouid 
“appropriately and usefully refiect the reason 
for the fund’s establishment.” 

— = 
GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELVES (Ameri- 
can Library Association) 

This timely little booklet is compiled by the 
Children’s Librarians’ section of the A. L. A. 
and is published especially for use during Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and the Christmas season. 
It iists the good books which children actually 
like, not those they ought to like. 

In so far as it has been possible within the 
limits of the list the committee has tried te 
meet the interests of children and young people 
of different ages and tastes. For many of the 
titles there are several editions published at 
different prices. Prices quoted are the iatest 
available. Copies of the list may he 
tained at a nominal price from the cffice of the 
Association, Chicago. 


ob- 


snatinilfpiminns 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION (Edu- 
cational Record) 

The reports given at the annual .mecting 
show 2 large amount of co-operative work, 
The report on Franco-American scholarships 
shows that during the past vear the committee 
has made twenty-eight appointments to scholar- 
ships and awarded thirteen fellowships in five 
French universities. It has also arranged for 
forty-three scholarships in American institu- 
tions for the use of French students. 

The Research Council has at its disposal a 
number of Research Fellowships for the pur- 
pose of encouraging students who have taken 
higher degrees to continue at research work 
until they become established. These fellow- 
ships are in physics, chemistry, and biological 
science, and the fellows are assigned to the 
universities where the best facilities exist for 
the articular research in hand. 

The Committee on Education for Citizenship 
gives in its report descriptions of special 
courses that are now being given in fifteen 
institutions for the purpose of orienting fresh- 
men on the fundamental features of Americat 
life. 

a an 

It has always been my judgment that a col- 
lege should in some way further the best inter- 
ests of the community around it. The college is, 
in fact, a part of the community, and there 
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should be such an understanding between col- 
iege and community that each can and will help 
the other. A college should never make the 
mistake of trying to be an end in itself; it 
should be the means to some larger end, and 
that larger end is service to the public.—- 
President Cole of Wheaton College. 


—@— 
NOTES FROM MAGAZINES 


The “bad” boy is yet to be born. All boys 
are goed if you can only “get under their 
skin.” Most children have been woefully sinned 
against, but there is not one natural born 
sinner in the lot. This has been called “ the 
century of the child.” but most of us, parents 
and teachers alike, still fail to understand chil- 
dren to any adequate extent—H. M. Wells, 
supervising principal, Maui, H. I. 

Miss Rachel S$. Turner has been made assistant 
editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal at a 
salary of $2,000. Miss Turner is a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and has completed 
half the work for a master’s degree in English 
at Columbia University. She has also had one 
summer’s work in journalism at the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia University. 
For the past four vears she has taught English 
at the York High Schocl. 
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The San Francisco State Normal School 
announces two courses in history designed to 
eliminate racial prejudice and artagonism, and 
to promote better understanding and co-opera- 
tion among the peoples of the Pacific. One of 
the courses is entitled “The History of the 
Pacific Coast.” and the other carries the cap- 
tion, “The Pacific, MLxplerations and Seitle- 
mens.” 


“THE PROFESSION OF REAL ESTATE” (Boston 


University) 


This will be the subject of a course of thirty 
lectures to be given by the Boston University 
School of Business Administration with the 
co-operation of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change. The lectures began on Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, and the general public was invited to the 
first lecture. 

The committce of the Real Estate Exchange, 
D. Bradlee Rich, chairman, has planned 
2 broad and practical course presenting the 
iundamental principles and practices of real 
estate as a profession. 

The lecturers include men prominent in the 
real estate world of the city and professors of 
the Coliege of Business Administration. 
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*1923> 


Quiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 


in Typewriters 


* 1873: 


1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until “Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 








Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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MONEY IN BANKS. 
ROGER BABSON 
[Sioux City Journal.] 
Why it is that people differentiate between bank ac- 


counts and investments is more than I can comprehend. 
Apparently men and women feel that the money which 
they have in the bank is not invested. They seem to 
think of it as tied up in bags in the vault of the bank. 
The fact is that just as soon as you deposit a dollar in the 
bank that dollar is loaned by the bank to some one to build 
a home, or to buy merchandise, or is used for the purchase 
of bonds. When these bonds are bought, the money is still 
used by the company issuing the bonds, perhaps for the 
developing of a water power or the buying of railroad 
equipment or some other equally useful purpose. Therefore 
money deposited in a bank is invested just as truly as any 
other money. The main difference is that it is invested by 
someone with experience and training instead of by one 
who may know little of financial matters. 

Bank accounts have all the advantages of the most it- 
tractive investments. Among these may be mentioned the 
following three: (1) Bank accounts are safe. Statistics 
would probably show that smaller losses come from bank 
accounts than from any other field of investment. (2) 
Bank accounts are very liquid—that is to say, we can 
quickly get our money at any tjme. Other forms of in- 
vestment may be permanent investments. Many of them 
are so permanent that they cannot be liquidated when de- 
sired. (3) Bank accounts offer a good opportunity for 
speculative profit. This may seem a strange statement, 
but let us examine it. 

The real opportunities to make money are through 
chances that come to take partnerships, to make special 
purchases or to do other things, which, if undertaken, 
often bring success. One never can tell when these op- 
portunities will come, but they do come to each of us two 
or three times in the course of our lives. They almost 
always require a certain amount of capital. Perhaps the 
new position offered means working for less than a living 
wage for a while. Perhaps it means taking a year or 
more for travel or study. The man with a bank account 
can finance the venture, but the man without a bank ac- 
count cannot. Therefore, I say that a bank account 
offers an opportunity for speculative profit because it puts 
one in a position to make a big profit when the opportunity 
comes. 

— ( > 
FINANCIAL SWINDLES. 

The president of the National Security Company has pre- 
pared these estimates of the amounts of the principal 
classes of financial crimes by which the people of the 
United States are defrauded annually :— 

One billion stock frauds; $400,000,000 bankruptcy 
frauds; $250,000,000 petty thefts; $100,000,000 embezzle- 
ment; $100,000,000 forgery; $75,000,000 seaport robbery 
and piracy; $25,000,000 customs frauds; $25,000,000 rail- 
road thefts; $25,000,000 home building swindles. 

a 
THE TIGER IN THE CITY. 

Tigers in India killed 1,603 people last year. The total 
of all the jungle animals’ toll was 3,263. That seems to 
make life precarious in parts. The population of British 
India is 319,075,000. The jungle killings took one in 97,- 
785 of the population. The population of Cook county is 
3,053,000. Automobiles have killed 440 people in the 
county in eight months of this year. That is one in 6,933 
inhabitants. 


—o-——_. 
There will be 130 new members of Congress in De- 
cember. 





IN EDUCATIONAL MEAS- 
UREMENTS. 

[The Second Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 

tary School Principals. The Problem of the Elementary 


School Principal in the Light of the Testing Movement. 


COMMON SENSE 


Washington: National Education Association. 1923. 336 
pages. Price, $1.50.] : 
A practical treatment of educational measurements 


from the standpoint of those who know. This is the Sec- 
ond Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, John E. Bracken, Duluth, Minn., Editor-in- 
Chief. Contributed articles by twenty-seven principals. 
and specialists in mental testing. Classifications and re- 
organizations involving test results, the effects of such 
classifications, the teaching objectives and methods ot 
remedial work in Reading, Language, and Arithmetic, an 
evaluation of after-testing work, and the platoon school 
are subjects treated. Specific examples showing results 
of testing in representative cities are reported. This is 
essentially a book to use and solves many of the real prob- 
lems connected with testing which confront the principal 
or teacher in the elementary field. 


Ban eae 
A girder weighing ninety-seven tons has been put ‘1 
place on the Rock Island railroad bridge at Rock Island, 
Illinois. 
ec ree 
THE INDIANA LAW ON CIGARETTES. 


It shall be unlawful for any person, by himself, clerk, 
servant, employee or agent, directly or indirectly, upon any 
pretense or by any device to sell, exchange, barter, dispose 
of or give away or keep for sale, to any minor, any cigar- 
ette, cigarette paper, or cigarette wrappers, or any paper 
made or prepared for the purpose of being filled with 
tobacco for smoking, or keep or own, or be in any wav 
concerned or engaged or employed in owning or keeping 
any such cigarettes, cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers 
for sale to minors, and any person for violation of the 
same shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall pay for the first offence a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $100, and the cost of prosecution, and stand 
committed to the county jail or workhouse until such costs 
are paid, and for the second and each subsequent offence 
he shall pay, upon conviction thereof, a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500 and the costs of prosecution, or 
be imprisoned in the county jail or workhouse not to ex- 
ceed six months. (Laws of Indiana, Acts of 1909.) 

—- (»—— 

The largest lenses ever successfully constructed from 
domestic manufactured glass have been completed by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. They measure twelve 
inches in diameter and have a focal length of twelve feet, 
eight inches. An unusual feature of the completed work 
is that it forms what is known as an “achromatic combina- 
tion.” Use of crown glass in one lens and flint glass io 
the other is said to bring light of all colors to a common 
focal point, impossible in lenses made of one type of glass. 
The instrument will be used by the bureau for conducting 
intricate experiments in the science of optics. 


——(+--— 
EDUCATION A GIFT OF STATE. 


SELDEN M. ELY 
Washington, D. C. 

Americanism is that heritage of our people, that liberty 
which has been derived and won since 1607 by over three 
hundred years of American life. Americanism is 
not a political extract from the best of the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans or the English. Ameri- 
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Home and Community Life 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of “The Child and His School” 


Outlines briefly the modern conception 
of the elementary course of study. 





| 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organ- 
ization of a curriculum, which shall in- 
terpret to the child the world he lives in. 


Gives references which may be useful in 
developing such a course of study. 


$3.00, postage extra. 


The Child and His School 


Presents the principles of the new educa- 
tion in the words of its leaders. 





i $3.00 at any bookstore. 


Published by 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Meeting the Test of Experience 


The Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that they 
save time in the teaching of reading. 
Make plain early steps; inspire later 
progress. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations and hundreds 
of concrete problems give pupil an in- 
centive to think.  Insistent reviews 
clinch important principles. 


The Woodburn and Moran His- 
tories and Civics 


Hundreds of teachers agee that this 
series offers a sound, unbiased, and 
virile treatment of historical and 
civic questions: 

Makers of America (5th Grade) 
Introduction to American History (6th Gr.) 


Elementary American History (7th and 8th 
Grades) 


American Community (8th yr. Civics, in 
press.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago Boston y 
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canism is embodied in our constitution which instituted the 
first republic under written law—a new creation in govern- 
ment. It was a creation as original as any mechanical in- 
vention depending on the unchanging laws of nature; for 
it is based on the immutable rights in the individual of life, 
liberty and property. 

Americans have been those who made possible this char- 
ter of opportunity, those who created it, and those who 
have since supported its principles. All others are not 
Americans; for they have not the American faith. The 
test of Americanism is he who accepts and lives by the 
American doctrine. 

Education is not an inherent legal right, but is a gift of 
the state. 

The public school is the great melioristic institution. It 
believes in every man forward and no man backward. Jt 
believes in giving every one the power to understand. 
Above all, it should give all the power to understand our 
government. 

Our citizens do not want our schools to suffer, because 
they do not want our country to suffer. 

Our schools are the service stations of the republic. 
Their teachings are basic to the government. The public 
school is peaceful in its purposes, but heroic in its accom: 
plishments. 

Education is not an inherent political right; it is a gift 
of the state. 

Visionary ideals must be combatted by the government 
and schools, 

There are mental and financial failures who attack our 
form of government. There are others whose cupidity 
leads them to prey upon the discordant classes. 

The country is becoming immeasurably better and more 
intelligent. 

There never was a finer chance than now for one so in- 
clined to make himself a terror to evildoers—Address. 





WORDS USED. 
DR. FRANK VIZETELLY 
[Louisville Herald.] 


few of us use more than seven hundred words in 
according to some authorities who have checked 


Very 
talking, 
up. 

Shakespeare’s vocabulary included 
thousand words. 

Woodrow Wilson, in seventy-five speeches, used 6,221 
words, and Dr. Vizetelly estimated that Wilson in his 
writings used a vocabulary of at least sixty thousand 
words. 

Words change style the same as clothes, Dr. Vizetelly 
comments. He illustrates by pointing out that the sport 
who wore a silk shirt was formerly called a dude, but the 
word “dude” has gone out of style, now that the rank and 
file of the people can afford silk shirts. 

Changing word styles are more evident in slang. “Put 
on a little speed” changed to “Make it snappy,” then. to 
“Jazz it up.” Once she was a “flirt,” now a “vamp.” The 
“cop” of a former generation now is called a “bull.” 

In another century no one will be able to read one of 
George Ade’s “Fables in Slang” and understand it without 
using a slang dictionary, for slang rapidly becomes obso- 
lete and forgotten. 

Most of the short stories 
handicapped. 

Richard Huelot compiled the first English dictionary in 
1552. The supply of words has grown enormously since 
then. Contemplate a modern dictionary, growing rapidly 
to suitcase size, though printed in small type on thin paper, 
and it is hard to believe that such a maze of words are 
made up of varying combinations of only twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

The simple little alphabet is right up near the head of 
the list of greatest inventions. 


about twenty-four 


by O. Henry are similarly 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ow 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Grade II. By 
Nina B. Glass. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

In magnifying the Project idea in learning the Number 
Facts the author has Sailboats and Arithmetic, The Air- 
plane and Arithmetic and many other unusual illustra- 
tions and attractive modern activities. 

The numbers to be learned are grouped as, The First 
Twenty-five Number Facts, The Second Twenty Num- 
ber Facts, Numbers to One Thousand, Measures and 
Fractions, and Multiplication all functioning in Grade II. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. Edited by Marguerite 
Wilkinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1923. 

This Modern Readers Series book coniains selections 
from ninety-seven poets, forty-three of them from out- 
side the United States, all of them born since 1849. Un- 
til one feasts on these well chosen selections he wouid 
not believe so much good poetry has been written within 
fifty years. The Muse has evidently not fallen asleep. 
And Miss Wilkinson has done us a real service to remind 
us of this fact. Then both the scholar in school and 
the lover of poetry outside will find these selections 
appetizing. Under the enthusiasm of a sympathetic 
teacher this book may do much to cu:tivate a fine taste 
for the best in modern poetry. After all in literature as 
in gastronomy much depends upon a cultivated taste. 

Many of the poems selected have genuine merit in 
themselves; and yet did they do no more than create a 
taste for more the book would be well worth while. 

The introduction is a study in-the value of poetry for 
awakening the best in human nature, and the biographical 
sketches of the writers, together with reference to some 
of their other poems, are informing. Such books, 
illuminated by a competent and _ enthusiastic teacher, 
should do much to awaken not only a taste but a passion 
for good literature. 


VIE ET OEUVRES DE J.-J. ROUSSEAU. Avec des 
notes explicatives. Par Albert Schinz, Professeur de 
Littérature Francaise, Smith College. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 382 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau is still a potent force in the 
development of human thought, and his disciples and in- 
terpreters constitute a numerous, not to say earnest and 
enthusiastic, band. One of the leading Rousseauists of 
the United States, if not of the world, is Professor Albert 
Schinz of Smith College. Mr. Schinz is distinguished 
both as scholar and as author; he has recently produced 
an interesting work on “French Literature of the Great 
War,” while his articles in the International Book Re- 
view have found an interested audience. In this volume 
he has made a selection of extracts from Rousseau’s 
works, arranging them chronologically in the framework 
of the story of Rousseau’s life and activity, and provid- 
ing not only a brief introduction in French to each ex- 
tract, but also numerous explanatory notes and several 
notes of a more general character and of greater length 
than usual. Taken as a whole, the selections give us a 
well-rounded picture of Rousseau the man and Rousseau 
the philosopher, story-teller, critic, and educational, social, 
political and economic theorist. The consummate _ skill 
with which the selections have been made and arranged 
gives an impression of ease that does not do full justice 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor ur 


to the care, patience, and scholarship which have been 
necessary in bringing the task to its successful conclu- 
sion; there are very few, in America or in France, who 
could have obtained such eminently satisfactory results. 
Many will find this book a revelation, and some _ will 
doubtless be inspired by its well-chosen extracts to read 
entire the works from which they come—the “Confes- 
sions,” the various “discours,’ the letters, the ‘Nouvelle 
Héloise,” “Emile,” the “Profession of Faith,” “Sophie,” 
and the “Social Contract.” Professor Schinz has under- 
taken in a serious way a most difficult piece of work, and 
has accomplished it in a way that can not fail to bring 
credit to himself and to Franco-American scholarship in 
general. 

METHODS AND EXPERIMENTS IN MENTAL 
TESTS. By C. A. Richardson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 

It is interesting at this time when there is a rather dis- 
quieting tendency to poke fun, at least to cast side glances 
at mental tests in America, to have a wholesome study of 
tests by a sane and independent English scholar. He in- 
sists that the procedure of mental testing must be accepted 
as rigidly empirical. 

Richardson is confident that most testing will be group 
testing, and that individual testing will be resorted to 
only when an individual clearly needs to be eliminated 
from a group. 

He insists that the real use of mental testing is to find 
out in which of two or possibly more classes. children 
should be put for class work. The author makes a whole- 
some distinction between intelligence and knowledge. 

Whoever is impatient with American specialists in mental 
testing should certainly read with care this study of the 
whole problem by Mr. Richardson of England. 


— 


THE EARLY HERDSMEN. By Katherine Elizabeth 
Dopp. Cloth. Illustrated. 232 pages. Chicago, New 
York: Rand McNally Company. 

It is a joy to see the art displayed in bringing to pupils 
important information in a fascinating way, and “The In- 
dustrial and Social History Series,” of which “The Early 
Herdsmen” is the fifth volume, portrays the life of man 
when he took the first steps in taming the sheep, the goat 
and the cow. Of course it is largely imaginary, but they 
help to have children realize the great achievement ‘7 
domesticating even the most naturally docile of wild 
animals. The illustrations are a great source of interest 
and add immensely to the suggestiveness of the texts. 

Making the children play a vital part as “Early Herds- 
men” enhances the interest as a school book. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR 
CLASS DRILL. By Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard 
University. Cloth. 156 pages (4 by 6). 

An important contribution to Elementary Bookkeeping 
by a Harvard man who has condensed into 156 small pages 
an unbelievable amount of indispensable information in an 

used Murine Eye Remedy 


attractive way. 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 

Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


An old saying but especially true in 


BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COVERS 


Save Money for the Taxpayer by making the Books last longer and Teach Pupils THRIFT 
and RESPONSIBILITY in handling Public Property 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


A university for everybody, rich 
and poor, open day and night, seven 
days a week, is the ideal ‘before the 
incorporators of the Abraham Lin- 
coln University now being founded by 
the citizens ot Lincoln’s home town. 
At meetings already held to further 
the idea of a national university for 
everybody, labor leaders and capital- 
ists sat side by side. Among the men 
aiding in fostering the Lincoln Uni- 
versity are former Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, Republican national com- 
mitteeman for Illinois; John H. 
Walker, president of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor; Jewish rabbis, 
Protestant ministers and Catholic 
priests. A fund of $1,000,000 is to 
be raised this year, and it is planned 
to open the new institution in Septem- 
ber, 1924. 


More than 1,300 Pennsylvania boys 
and girls, qualified for admission, 
must be refused entrance by the 
Pennsylvania State College this 
autumn. Due to the lack of dormitory 
space for women students, only fiity 
new girls can be accommodated, and 
this is less than one-fourth of those 
who have already applied. More than 
2300 qualified men and women have 
applied to the registrar. 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The all-year-round school, with a 
rotation ot vacations so as to permit 
100 per cent. use of the school plant, 
is foreseen by Joseph W. Catharine, 
vice-president of the board oi edu- 
cation of New York. Such a plan 
would immediately wipe out part-time 
classes and save an expenditure of $20,- 
000,000 for new buildings to relieve 
the present overcrowding. Pupils and 
teachers would still receive two-month 
vacations, but they would be at vary- 
ing periods of the year, and the class- 
rooms always would be filled. This 
plan would accommodate in_ the 
schools one-fifth more children, or 
about 52,000 more than the number 
now carried on part time. The suc- 
cess of the summer schools, in which 
children have voluntarily attended 
classes to make up work shows that 
school work can be accomplished de- 
spite hot weather. 


Because of the close personal 
friendship which existed between 
Robert W. Hollam, now dead, a fac- 
tory superintendent, and Elmer F. 
Rader, a son of a neighbor, in Meri- 
den, Conn., Hollam left most of his 
$75,000 estate to Rader. It is stipu- 
lated that Rader, who is a high school 
pupil, shall go to college and that five 
years after his graduation the estate 
shall be turned over to him. 


Neil Mathews of the Oswego, New 
York, State Normal School, succeeds 
George E. Carrothers as director of 
educational extension, while Mr. 
Carrothers goes to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ior further 
study. He has blended professional 
work periods with professional study 
periods from the first. We know of 
no one who has more persistently 
rotated preparation and practice than 
has he. - 

x engi 

Mary McDowell, commissioner of 
Public Welfare for the city of Chi- 
cago, was honored by the University 


ot Chicago by being the convocation 
speaker. it 1s practically the first . 
tume a woman has had that honor. 
Her theme was: “Social Service in 
CLnicago.” 


Completing the twelfth year oi its 
existence as a unit ot the Missouri 
State Fair, the Boys’ State Fair 
School closed its 1923 session on Sat- 
urday, August 20, aiter finishing a 
course considered the most successful 
since its inception. 

One hundred and twenty-four boys, 
representing every county of Missouri, 
aiter attending the eight-day session 
of the school left for their homes 
possessing a new idea of the great- 
ness of their state and thoroughly 
inbued with the spirit of progressive 
tarming. 

The boys are leaders of the schools 
in their home counties. Each was 
selected by competitive examination 
aiter having made the highest aver- 
ages in tests covering general grade 
and high school subjects to be the 
guests of the state during the week oi 
the exposition. All the boys that at- 
tended were from farms, and range 
in age from twelve to seventeen years. 
They will take the ideas gleaned 
from their experience at the fair to 
their own farms, where the fruits of 
their knowledge will be made mani- 
fest by increased production in the 
years to come. Better farming in 
Missouri is the paramount idea of the 
school, according to Superintendent 
Dillon, and the work done by _ the 
students and instructors at the Boys’ 
State Fair School will be a lasting 
investment in better Missouri. 


H. L. Whitfield, ex-president of 
the Mississippi College for Women, 
will be elected governor of that state 
in November, he having won the 
nomination by a vote of three to two. 
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“Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
"Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Agency 


‘ college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
eee. public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








Mrs. Anna McClintock Rakow of 
Keosauqua, Iowa, superintendent of 
Van Buren County, has had an 
unusually interesting series of ex- 
periences. She has supervised the 
management of the home and the care 
of her three children, was principal of 
Webster, Iowa, Consolidated High 
School and carried eight high school 
periods daily for a year. One year 
she had charge of the History and 
Domestic Science in the Independent 
High School, Martinsburg, both 
schools in Keokuk County, lowa. She 
spent two summers in college and 
taught Domestic Science and English 
in Selma, Iowa, High School, Van 
Buren County. After four months 
in this school she was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the county and 
appointed her husband as _ assistant 
county superintendent. She has nine 
high schools in the county, several 
town and village schools and eighty- 
four rural schools. Incidentally Mrs. 
Rakow is highly professional as well 
as ardently devoted to community 
leadership. 


Of the 1,457 prisoners admitted to 
Sing-Sing in 1922 there was no pro- 
fessional man. 


The Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College at Charleston will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth annual com- 
mencement Friday and Saturday, June 
6 and 7, 1924. A program is being 
prepared for Friday which will con- 
clude with a banquet Friday night. 
The graduation exercises will be held 
Saturday forenoon. A large number 
of the alumni, other former students, 
and former members of the faculty 
are expected to be present to pay 
tribute to the twenty-five years of 
service of the president, Dr. Living- 
ston C, Lord, who has been at the 
head of the college since its opening 
in 1899. 


A survey of the condition of the 
handicapped children whose  educa- 
tion has been retarded or prevented 
by either physical or mental infirmity 
is planned by the Illinois state de- 
partment of public welfare in scat- 
tered districts within the state, it was 
announced recently. The survey is a 
preliminary step toward legislation in 
behalf of such children. 


Boys’ Week is certainly a genuine 
success in more than one _ thousand 
cities. 

















BME RSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
It aims to develop in the student a 
ression whether as a creative 


thinker or 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
interpreter. eo 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMSGERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 






























dren with very satisfactory results. 
desks. 
duces as many 


teered by classmates. 


interest. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


| THE ARLO PLAN 


SPECIAL CHILDREN 


We have used both Arlo and Clematis in our School for Special Chil- 
3 Our_method has been the same as that 

used in the other schools in the city. One child stands before the class, 

reading a single page, his classmates following with the books at their 

When he finishes, all books are closed. 

as he can of the thoughts he has just read. 

After he has told all he wishes, additions or corrections are volun- 


In each book the story is vivid; the conversation is natural and spon- 
taneous; the incidents are realistic and dramatic, holding the child’s 
Each page is readily understood at a single reading, particu- 
larly adapted to the training of content-getting. 


{Signed] Annis M. Sturgis, Director of Special School, Newton, Mass. 
ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertna B. and Ernast Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


The reader then repro- 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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Edward R. Hardy, age fourteen 
was graduated at Columbia University 
this summer. He entered college at 
twelve, completed the full course in 
three years and won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and all this has not made 
him bumptious. 


Ds: George R. Grose, president of 
DePauw _ University, Greencastle 
Indiana, is taking unusual in: 
terest in the public schcols of the 
State and their problems. He is 
notably constructive rather than senti- 
mentally critical. 


—_—_— 


a A. Rowe of 
partment of Education, Lansi 
Michigan, is director of Physical 
Education, Cleveland, a Position re- 
cently created to include all phases of 
athletics and school health functions, 
His leadership in Michigan gave him 
national prominence. 


the State De- 


_— 


A Reading Test 


Lord Balfour praises the Waiters 
that he met in Washington at the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments, and tells the following story :— 

“I was at a hotel where all the 
waiters were colored men. On the 
first evening I pushed away the 
menu, and gave the waiter a coin, 
Just. bring me a good dinrer, Uncle’ 
I said, I continued this plan for a 
fortnight. When I left my waiter 
said to me: ‘Good-bye, sah, an’ good 
luck, an’ when yoh or any of yoh 
frien’s come here what can’t read 
the menu, jes’ ask foh ole Calhoun 
Clan’ ”"—Spokesman’s Review. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 


15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 


16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grané 
Junction. 


18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 


18-19-20: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association. D. W. McClelland, 
president. 


18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 


18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 


18-20: History Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 


18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. BE. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 


20: Massachusetts Teachers Fedet- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 


Brookline. 
20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. ary 


Seppington, Union City. 


20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. . 
W. Jackson, Madison. 


25-26: Illinois State Board Ass0- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo 
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26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; Ford Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 


29: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
Superintendent J. 5. McCann, 
president. 

29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 


Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 
1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 


Martha Belson, Des Moines. 


1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: lowa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 
Methuen. 

17: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 


at Boston University, School of 
Secretarial Science. W. O. Holden, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers 
Association, Albany. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. EH 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 


27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A, 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York -State fneeetntian, of 
English Teachers, Albany. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools . of 
the Middie States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
$e Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

6-8: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Buffalo. 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
Structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haver, 
Conn. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central] Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

%7-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit. Michigan. 


FEBRUARY, 1924. 


24-28: Departme 
ence, Co weeny nt of Superintend- 


26-28: National Co 
1 i - 
tion, Chi uncil of Educa 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have in our lists October and November positions for available teachers. 
A few choice candidates for sudden vacancies. 


Registration free No charge to school officials 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


serving of promotion 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. aa es el — “" 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 

















MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iptoadonn ry Collages 

chools an amilies 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





to employers, none for registration 

If you neeé@ a teacher for any de 

sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kelloge 
31 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has fillea 
hundreds of high grade position- 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach 

ers. Established 1889. No chare- 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 

F E 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
etween ; _ 

S4th and S5th ies “er only ree 





New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 
Also Union Building ” 
Chessinné. Gita free to school officials 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
INGE | an dedi eens eee 
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Foreworp (Frances Elliott Clark) 

Prerace (Calvin Brainerd Cady) 

Tae Neep ror Music AppRecIATION 
FunpaMentaL Sources OF THE ENJOYMENT OF 


Mince eeeaee ee 


Corre.ation oF Music wita Orger ARTS AND 
Brancues or Srupr 

Tue Auuep Aats: Pictures anp Music 
= 93 2 Poetry ano Music 
= or “ Tue Dance 


ae ma a aang ie. wei 


Spectat Dars 

Notations or Taemes ror RECOGNITION AND 
SYLLABIZING 

IyrormaTionaL Notes 

Borsoov Brocrarures or Composers 

Gurossarr or Musicat Terms 

Carns Sccexstep ror Inpexive Recorps 

Pronunciation Tas.e or SELECTIONS, CoMPosE 


Memory Mevopres Usep ov Lessons.......... 265 
InpIces. 





